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MANUFACTURE OF NEEDLES. 


Tue manufacture of needles in ancient times, 
or among uncivilized nations at the present day, 
exhibits a rude attempt to form, in bone, ivory, 
or bronze, an instrument by which the sewing or 
stitching together of garments could be effected. 
The Esquimaux women, with their clumsy nee- 
dles of bone, and with thread formed of the 
sinews of the reindeer, or the swallow-pipe of a 
species of seal, split into different sizes, manage 
to sew and stitch together with considerable neat- 
ness their deerskin dresses and their water-tight 
boots and shoes. A rude kind of needle or bodkin, 
either of bone or ivory, has been found in British 
barrows; while needles of bronze, both for sew- 
ing and knitting, are preserved in museums, and 
are mentioned by Pliny as having been in use in 
his day. The introduction of fjne steel needles, 
called “Spanish needles,” and their manufac- 
ture in England, in the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
by Elias Crowse, a German, are chronicled by 
Stowe, who also states that, in Queen Mary’s 
time, “a negro made fine Spanish needles in 
Cheapside, but would never teach his art to 
any.” After the death of this negro (who by 
another writer is called “‘a native of India’), 
*the art appears to have been lost sight of, but 
Was again recovered in 1650 by Christopher 
Greening, who settled, with his three children, 
at Long Crendon, in Buckinghamshire. It must 
not be supposed, however, that the articles then 
called “fine steel needles” were more than a 
rude approach to the form and perfection of 
needles at the present day. 

The English needle-manufacture is carried on 
principally at Redditch, a picturesque village in 
Worcestershire, situated about fourteen miles 
from Birmingham. The circumstance of this 
village having become the seat of the manufac- 
ture is unaccounted for: no local traditions as- 
sign a cause for it; yet from this obscure place, 
in the midst of an agricultural district, a large 





portion of America, Europe, and of Great Bri- 
tain, is supplied with needles. 

There are about a dozen principal factories or 
needle-mills in Redditch, in which the various 
processes of the manufacture are carried on. 
These factories are, like most others, large, well- 
lighted buildings, supplied with steam or water 
power, for giving motion to the wheels and ap- 
paratus concerned in the grinding and polishing 
of the needles. Many of the processes are, 
however, done by hand, and some of them at 
the cottages of the work-people—processes which 
enhance the value of the raw material in a won- 
derful degree, so that some of the finest needles 
are really “ worth their weight in gold.” 

The raw material, as received from Birming- 
ham or Sheffield, consists of soft, clean steel 
wire, in coils of various sizes and weights, and 
numbered to correspond with certain slits in a 
small steel plate, called a gauge. Of these num- 
bers, 1 represents a wire one-twenty-second of an 
inch in diameter, and so on in diminishing pro- 
portion until 12 represents a wire one-hundredth 
of an inch in diameter. The first process in the 
manufacture is to take the wires from a number 
of coils of equal diameter, and, collecting them 
in the hand, to insert them between the blades 
of a pair of shears, and so cut them into suc- 
cessive lengths, each length being sufficient to 
make two needles. The shears are fixed to the 
wall in the cutting-room, and are pressed to- 
gether by the workman’s thigh. The number 
of pieces collected depends on the size of the 
wire: supposing the size No. 6 is being made, 
enough wire is uncoiled to cut up into 25,000 or 
30,000 pieces, each piece being about three 
inches long, or the length of two needles. The 
pieces are all more or less bent, from having 
been coiled, and they must be straightened before 
any other operation takes place. For this pur- 


pose, several thousand pieces are collected with 
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in two broad and heavy rings, and are thus 
placed on a shelf in the furnace, and heated to 
redness. They are then lifted out, and placed 
on an iron plate, still retaining their position 
within the rings. A workman then takes what 
is called a smooth file, the form of which is 
shown in Fig. 1, and, placing the centre portion 
in the space between the rings, rubs or rolls the 
wires backwards and forwards until, by their 
friction against each other, they are effectually 
straightened. The noise resembles that of filing, 


Fig. 1. 





but soon changes from a grating sound to a more 
subdued tone, which informs the workman that 
the necessary rubbing, as this process is called, 
has been effected. 

The next process is one which injuriously 
affects the health of the operatives, but which 
may be rendered less hurtful by the adoption of 
recent improvements. It consists in grinding 


Fig. 2. 





POINTING THE WIRES. 
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the two ends of the straightened wires upon 
small grit stones of from ten to twenty inches 
in diameter, according to the size of the needle. 
These grindstones are set in rapid motion, 
while a workman, seated before each, takes a 
number of wires in his left hand, and spreads 
them out, keeping them parallel by placing the 
right hand upon them in a peculiar way, and at 
the same time moving it, so as to make all the 
wires rotate backwards and forwards, in order 
that a perfect cone or point may be formed. 
Sometimes, a piece of stout leather, called 
a thumb-piece, is used in pressing the wires 
against the stone. Occasionally, he adjusts 
the points, and also dips them in water to 
keep them cool; for, when the points are 
in contact with the stone, the friction pro- 
duces heat and a brilliant stream of sparks. 
The minute particles of grit and of steel 
which thus fly off into the air form a dust, 
which enters the workman’s lungs, and 
produces an affection of the breath, known 
as grinder’s asthma. This disease, when 
aggravated by intemperance, as is too often 
the case, becomes early fatal, so that the 
man is old at thirty, and frequently dies at 
thirty-five or forty. Several ingenious in- 
ventions have been contrived to make his 
trade less hurtful; but in the great majority 
of instances the grinder refuses to adopt them, 
under the idea that his wages will be lowered if 
the risk is lessened. Thus, he voluntarily de- 
stroys his health for the sake of high wages, 
using no other precaution than a handkerchief 
tied over his mouth, and forgetting that skill of 
the kind he possesses would always meet with a 
fair reward, and that freedom from much pain 
and suffering would always result from the 
use of the means set before him. One of 
these means is afforded by a mask for 
covering the mouth and nostrils, in which 
two or three layers of crape or muslin are. 
stretched over a slight wooden frame, 
which is studded with magnets. These 
attract the particles of steel in the passage 
to the mouth, while the crape filters the air 
of particles of grit. As the mask becomes 
loaded with particles, it is necessary to take 
it off once or twice in the course of an hour, 
and give it a few gentle taps. This appa- 
ratus is tolerably effective, and has been 
invented more than thirty years; yet the 
grinders continue to reject it fur the reason 
above named. Another piece of apparatus 
s the ventilating shaft leading from the 
grindstone throngh the wall of the grinding 
room into the open air. In this pipe, a 
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strong current of air is generated by a fan, the 
effect of which is to draw away the particles of 
steel and grit from the grindstone as soon as they 
are formed, and convey them at once into the 
open air; but this was also neglected. It is, 
therefore, with sincere pleasure we record the 
humane conduct of the principal needle-manu- 
facturers, who, seeing the workmen themselves 
thus suicidal in their conduct, have taken steps 
for doing them good against their will, and have 
introduced ventilating shafts for clearing the air 
of this pernicious dust. 

When the needle or pair of needles leaves the 
grinder, it is a straight piece of soft, dingy wire, 
pointed at each extremity ; the next process is 
the formation of two eyes in the centre. The 
eye of a needle consists of a small groove and a 
perforation ; and these must be formed by suc- 
cessive and cautious operations, that the wire be 
not damaged in the process. The grooves, and 
a small indentation at the spot intended for the 
hole, are first produced by the stamping-machine; 
this is a bed of iron, containing the under half 
of a die or stamp, supported on a heavy block of 
stone. Above this is a hammer of about twelve 
pounds weight, containing the other half of the 
die, and capable of being raised by pressing a 
lever with the foot. The workman, holding 
several wires or blank needles, drops one at a 
time upon the iron bed, pushing it up against a 
piece of metal, so as to determine the length of 
the needle; then, raising the hammer with his 
foot, lets it fall with a smart blow. The two 
raised faces of the die produce two opposite 
indentations on the wire, bulging out a portion 
of its substance. Although the stamper has to 
adjust and stamp each wire separately, yet he 
can operate upon two thousand wires, equiva- 
lent to four thousand needles, in the course of 
an hour. 

The task of piercing the eyes is committed to 
a number of boys, who work small hand-presses 
provided for that purpose. Spreading the wires 


out like a fan, the boy places one of them in a 


Fig. 3. 





notch formed in a small iron slab (fig. 3), bring- 
ing the middle of the wire to the middle of the 
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press. The upper arm of the press contains two 
steel points or cutters of the exact size of the 
eye, which fall over corresponding holes in the 
die. The boy, holding his head close to his 
work, brings this arm down, and cuts or punches 
out the eye; as each wire is pierced, the boy 
shifts the fan of wires so as to bring a fresh wire 
under the punch, This is called eyeing the 
necdles ; but in some cases it is done in a different 
manner. For some kinds of needles, the wires, 
as soon as they are pointed at the two ends, are 
cut in the middle by means of the upright shears 
already noticed, and are then laid parallel to each 
other in small wooden boxes, and transferred to 
the head-flattener. This is a workman, seated 
at a table, with a cubical block of steel before 
him, on which he flattens the head of each wire 
separately with a small hammer, holding the 
wires spread out in his left hand, and presenting 
them in rapid succession, so that each blow of 
the hammer flattens one needle. This blow also 
hardens the ends of the wires; therefore, it is 
necessary to soften them by heating, and then 
slowly cooling, before they are given to the 
piercer. This is generally a child, who, placing 
the ends on a block of steel, applies the point 
of a small punch to each, and pierces the eye by 
a smart tap of the hammer; the needles are then 
turned over, and the process repeated on the 
opposite side, that both sides of the eye may 
be alike. The eyes have next to be trimmed by 
another child, who inserts a punch in the eye, 
and while it is still sticking in it taps the needle 
on each side with a hammer, so that the eye 
assumes the shape of the punch. The needle is 
then taken between pincers, and the head rested 
in an angular groove cut ina piece of hard steel, 
when, with a single stroke of a small file on the 
two opposite sides of the head, the groove is 
formed; with a file, also, the head is rounded 
and smoothed. This finishes the shaping of the 
separate needles; but the forming of grooves and 
eyes in the double needle, as first described, is 
the most expeditious and economical method, 
and that which is generally adopted. Fig. 4 
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represents: 1, the straight wire, pointed at both 
ends; 2, the same, flattened in the centre and 
grooved; 3, the same, with the eye perforated. 
The bur produced on each side of the eye in the 
process of stamping is filed off, not separately, 
but from a number at once, which are ingeu- 
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ously spitted on fine wires (fig. 5), ran through | when they are considered to be of the proper 
each line of eyes with great rapidity by children. | temper, and are instantly removed. In the pro- 
When the whole have been acted upon bya flat { cess of hardening, some of the needles again 
} become bent, so that the next process is hard or 
aL ; hammer straightening, which is usually done at 
+ ; the homes of the work-people. The needles 
are rolled by the finger on a smooth steel slab 

to detect those which are bent, and so do not 

roll truly; these are picked out, and straightened 


Fig. 5. 























; by hammering on a small anvil. 
To ; The needles, being hardened, have next to be 
++ $ scoured or cleaned ; this is effected principally 
== by mutual attrition. They are made up into 
. . Be bundles of 40,000 or 50,000 in the following 
manner: A number of strings are laid across a 
wooden tray, open at both ends (fig. 7); upon 



































file, the separation of the needles is effected, not 
separately, but by bending the whole line of 
needles backwards and forwards between the 
two spits, thus producing two separate rows of 
needles, each row spitted on a wire; the points i 
of each row are then grasped in a kind of hand- 
vice (fig. 6), and the heads filed to their proper 
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Fig. 6. 
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these strings is placed a stout piece of canvas, 
and within the canvas the needles are arranged 
in heaps in the direction of their length, but 





shape. After passing ‘hrough all these processes, without any distinction as to heads or points. 
A small quantity of emery, oil, and soft soap is 


some of the needles have necessarily become 
sprinkled over them; and they are then rolled 


bent; they are, therefore, sent to the soft- 
This is generally 4 woman, who, up in a bundle, and tied up temporarily. A man 
then winds a piece of strong twine round the 


straightener. 
placing a number of the needles (whic/. are still 
in the soft state) on a flat steel plate, rolls them bundle in a tolerably close coil, removing the 
backwards and forwards, oue a! a time, by means string as he advances with the twine, and form- 
of a smooth steel file, curned up at each end, so ing at length a compact bundle two or three feet 
93 to present a convey surface to the needles. long, and three or four inches thick. When a 
Two or taree turns of the file to each needle are number of such rolls have been prepared, they 
sufficient to straighter. it; and the woman can are placed under scouring-machines (fig. 8), 
thus uperate on a inousand needles per hour. which consist of troughs containing weighted 
Still, however, the needles are far from Fig. 8. 
complete, for they are black, dingy, and soft. 
In order to harden them, they are spread, 
by means of two little trowels, in a thickish 
layer on narrow plates of iron, and placed 
on a shelf in the furnace; when they have 
reached a red heat, they are taken out, and 
suddenly cooled by being plunged into cold 
water or oil. This makes them too hard 
and brittle for use; therefore, they are next 
tempered, that is; when taken out of the 
water and dried, they are,again heated, but 
not to so high a temperature, and are allowed 
to cool gradually. The method of heating 
is on an iron plate, with a fire beneath; andthe , 
needles are Kept in constant motion with small ; moved backwards and forwards in the same way 
iron shovels until a blue oxide forms upon them, { asthe rollersof acommon mangle. The rubbers 
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slabs, under which the bundles of needles are 
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work at the rate of twenty or thirty movements 
in a minute, pressing heavily on the rolls, and 
causing the needles to rub over and over each 
other, so that, by constant friction, aided by 
emery, oil, soft-soap, and polishing-putty, during 
fifty or sixty hours, a bright surface is obtained. 
The rubbing is suspended every eight hours, to 
renew the canvas, which becomes worn through, 
and to add fresh polishing-putty and oil, the 
needles being also washed in soap and water on 
each occasion ; for the best needles, this process 
is carried on during seven or eight days in suc- 
cession, and the breakage is often considerable. 

The bright and clean needles are next sent to 
the bright-shop, where they are shaken in long 
tin trays till they all lie parallel, then made up 
into long rows or heaps, and passed to a little 
girl called the header, whose task it is to turn 
all the heads one way. Difficult as this may 
seem where 40,000 or 50,000 needles are 
cerned, it is done with a degree of rapidity and 
ease which astonishes by its simplicity. The 
child has a piece of rag or soft leather wrapped 
round her forefinger; and, pressing it against 
the pile of needles, all the points which happen 
to lie that way run into the rag, and retain suffi- 
cient hold to allow of her drawing the needles, 
in this way, out of the heap, and depositing them 
in a new pile, so that, when the work is done, 
the needles form two large heaps, with the points 
lying in opposite directions. Broken or defective 
needles are rejected from these heaps; and the 
remainder are subjected to the delicate operation 
of having the sharp edges of the eye removed, 
which are so apt to cut the thread. This is 
called drilling ; and, in order to its proper per- 
formance, the needles have again to be annealed 
about the eye. This is done by placing them 
on a steel plate, with their eyes projecting over 
its edge; a red-hot plate is then cautiously 
brought near them, and when they assume a 
dark blue color, the proper temper is acquired. 
The drilling is performed by young women 
seated at a bench opposite a window, and having 
each a small three-sided steel drill in rapid re- 
volution before her. The driller, taking up a 
few needles, and spreading them out like a fan, 
brings them in succession under the action of 
thedrill. Each eye is first countersunk, that is, 


con- 


its sharp edge is bevelled off with the drill, so 
as to join the groove in a rounded instead of an 
angular manner. 


The rest of the eye is also 
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drilled on both sides, and made perfectly smooth. 
This drilling, which is of modern invention, is 
a great improvement in the manufacture; but it 


Fig. 9. 





DRILLING THE EYES. 


is almost painful to witness, from the peculiar 
constrained posture and rigid look of the persons 
employed on it—so necessary is it in this deli- 
cate operation to prevent the least tremor or 
unsteadiness of hand. Gold-eyed needles are 
produced by dipping the head of the needle in 
ether containing gold in solution, which imme- 
diately attaches itself to the steel. This merely 
serves to increase the cost of the needle without 
adding to its utility. 

After the drilling, the needles have their 
points finished on a small and rapidly rotating 
hone-stone. They are then passed to the po- 
lisher, who polishes them on wheels of wood 
covered with buff leather and slightly smeared 
with polishing paste. They are then ready for 
papering, for which purpose they are counted 
into quarters of hundreds, folded up in blue 
paper, and labelled. These papers are then 
made up in bundles of 20 each, and these again 
into square packets, which may contain 20,000, 
40,000, or 60,000 needles. When intended for 
exportation, they are packed in soldered tin 
cases. The processes above described apply to 
the fine sorts of needles; for the common kinds, 
several of the finishing operations are omitted, 
The number of needles manufactured in Redditch 
amounts to 70,000,000 per week. 
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BY ADA GRAY. 


Ir was early twilight, a December twilight, 
and a chill, northwest wind was drifting along 
freighted with snow-flakes, and bringing a 
shiver at every blast; but within the sitting- 
room at Farmer Read’s a bright fire blazed warm 
and free, shedding its cheerful glow within, 
and flashing through the large windows with a 
welcome to those without. There was unusual 
bustle in the generally quiet room. Even the 
farmer himself, unlike his habit of sitting 
thoughtfully smoking in the chimney corner at 
nightfall, had knocked the contents of his pipe 
against the jamb at least a dozen times during 
the last half-hour, though as often he had been 
chipping tobacco and carefully filling it. A 
smiling mild-looking matron was quite as rest- 
less ; first folding back the border of her cap, 
and smoothing the folds of her black silk apron; 
then, for the purpose of passing the time, care- 
fully arranging the furniture, though it was all 
in perfect order before; and finally, in the 
intervals of peering through the window, piling 
fresh fuel on the already well-laden andirons; 
or brushing up the brick hearth, much to the 
discomfort of Tray, for, having just seen every 
cinder and bit of ashes carefully removed, and 
the wing hung on its nail, he rationally con- 
cluded that he might stretch himself on the rug 
for a comfortable nap. Tray was not sagacious 
enough to know that some one was expected ; 
and that the one for whom the warm fire had 
been made warmer, for whom the tea-kettle was 
singing so merrily, and for whose coming s0 
many anxious glances were directed from the 
windows, was no other a person than his master 
Harry, the eldest and darling son of the family, 
the good, clever Harry, who had been at school 
without one visit home for six long months. 

There was another inmate in the room, a 
round-faced, sunny-eyed, curly-haired girl, with 
the dimples and smiles which are so bewitching 
at fifteen, nestling in her cheeks and playing 
round her bright lips. Once in five minutes her 
shadow had flitted between the fire-light and the 
window, and her eyes peeped from the open 
door, when two merry children, who had been 
watching at the front gate to see when the stage- 
coact, should turn the corner, came bounding in, 
their eagor voices striving with each other in 
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the glad ery, “‘ It 1s coming—it’s coming.” Tray 
caught the sound of bells “‘jingling on the frosty 
air,” and with the rest of the household, was 
out of doors just as a sleigh laden with school- 
boys came to a standstill before the yard. One, 
a laughing clear-eyed boy, never thinking or 
caring for baggage, was out and half way to 
the door, before the stage man had reined up 
his horses. What greetings were there! And 
how enviably looked the less fortunate ones, 
who had before them a cold ride, with perhaps 
the prospect of a cool home, at the cheery fire- 
light sending its invitations through the open 
door, and at the dear faces overflowing with the 
happiness that filled their hearts. What kind 
words were there, and smiles, and such grasps 
of the hand! so cordial—it makes the pulses 
thrill to think of them, for that is the true, elec- 
tric sympathy, direct from heart to heart. 

* Annie, too, dear Annie,” and in a trice 
Harry Read had dropped his mother’s hand, and 
putting an arm around the waist of the dimpled 
girl, pressed a kiss on her cheek in spite of her 
timidity; then, holding fast the little hand, 
glanced from her shrinking form at the host of 
staring faces in the coach, as if in pride at the 
darling, beautiful sister by his side. So much 
eagerness and confusion were there in the meet- 
ing, so much curiosity and interest felt by the 
lookers-on, that, but for the thoughtfulness of 
one youth, the most quiet and sedate-looking of 
them all, Harry’s trunks had weil nigh been 
forgotten. All was right at last. 

“Thank you, Frank; good-by, and don’t 
forget to come down next week,” called Harry. 
The driver cracked his whip, and the answer, 
if there was one, was lost. 

** Who is it?” asked Harry’s father, as a head 
popped out of the window to answer Harry’s 
parting nod. 

“ My chum and best friend, Frank Treving- 
ton.” 

* What a heedless fellow you are, Harry, not 
to have asked him to stop with us. Why didn’t 
you tell me before? But he must come back 
now.” 

In vain Harry said to his good father, who 
was hospitable enough to entertain a whole 
coach load of Harry’s schoolmates: “It’s no use, 
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father; Frank has no less than five brothers and 
four sisters who are expecting him at home, and 
you can’t persuade him tostop. At least J could 
not.” 

The last information was entirely lost on Mr. 
Read, who hallooed at the top of his voice, and 
back came the coach, the driver muttering 
something like a good-natured oath, as he care- 
fully turned his impatient horses round a short 
corner, full in the blast of the storm, nearly pre- 
cipitating his merry freight into a snow-bank. 
Frank could not stop, must be at home. Upon 
second thought (and doubtless he had a glimpse 
of Annie Read’s bright face), the night was cold, 
and an evening ride of thirty miles not very 
desirable ; and the welcome was so cordial, how 
‘ould he do otherwise than accept the invita- 
tion? So the ceremony of alighting and un- 
fastening trunks and putting everything in order, 
was once more gone through with, and five 
minutes more found the whole party assembled 
in the sitting-room. Master Harry very gravely 
proceeded to formally introduce the whole family 
to the new-comer, not excepting Annie, who 
gave her hand with such a sister-like grace, that 
Frank was more than half disposed to take a 
brother’s privilege, and salute the cheek blushing 
so beautifully. Mrs. Read at first looked a 
little dissatisfied at the addition to the social 
circle, for, unlike her cordial husband, she was 
not inclined to havea stranger at the family 
reunion. There were so many questions to ask 
Harry, there was so much to say and hear, that 
Frank Trevington’s company seemed quite un- 
desirable. But the knowledge that this was 
Harry’s best friend, the very Frank he had 
written so much about that all seemed to be as 
well acquainted as if they had been next-door 
neighbors, assured him of her weleome; and it 
was strange how soon they were on the friend- 
liest terms imaginable. In an hour, the new 
guest, instead of chilling the domestic atmo- 
sphere by his presence, had won his way into 
the favor of every member of the household; 
made acquaintance with Tray; secured the good- 
will of the little folks, by drawing certain curious 
fizures on their slates; praised Mrs. Read’s nice 
butter, and fresh baked cakes, and fragrant tea, 
so welcome after a long, cold ride; talked poli- 
ties, quite sensibly for a schoolboy, with Mr. 
Read ; and, what was of quite as much import- 
ance, won the lasting esteem of Annie, by ad- 
miring the single velvet rose blossoming so 
prettily, for the season, in the window-seat. 
Frank’s good success was partly owing to pre- 


vious good-will, gained by Harry’s long letters, 
and partly to the spirit of sociability so natural 
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to every one of the family, to say nothing of 
the attractive qualities of Frank Trevington 
himself. All that there was winning and agree- 
able in his nature could not fail of being drawn 
forth in the pleasant social circle at Mr. Read’s. 
He was one of those silent, reserved, thoughtful 
individuals whose manners and conversation 
never take the coloring of sunshine, except 
among sunshiny people; very unlike indeed was 
he to Harry, a care-for-naught lover of mirth, 
with a smile always lurking in some wrinkle of 
his face, disposed to look on the pleasant side 
of everything, and believe all the rest of the 
world as open-hearted as himself. He was just 
about the age of Harry, straight and slender, 
with a wealth of dark hair admirably relieving 
a face pale and girlishly delicate; eyes so deep, 
and searching, and earnest as to give a serious, 
intellectual expression to an else unattractive 
countenance; and a gentlemanly ease, an air of 
refinement, which a few months away from 
home had not given to his unpolished friend 
Harry. 

Who would have thought that a week of 
dreary, wintry days could have passed so plea- 
santly in the old farm-house, and that without 
the aid of sleigh-rides, or parties, or any society 
except that of Farmer Read and his agreeable 
family? Who would have thought that so 
warm an acquaintance could have been formed 
in so short atime? orthat Frank Trevington, the 
all-beloved and most affectionate brother, could 
have allowed so many days to pass before he 
returned to his own home, when he had been 
absent so many months, and a band of brothers 
and sisters was so anxiously expecting him ? 
Certainly no one who did not know the genuine, 
mirth-loving nature of Farmer Read, the socia- 
bility of his good wife, the unfailing humor of 
Harry, and the witching ioveliness of his sister 
Annie. 

“It was half in the charming way that sis of 
yours has of passing the time pleasantly,”’ whis- 
pered Frank Trevington to Harry, with a twinge 
of crimson on his girlish cheek, as if there was 
need of apology for his prolonged visit. But the 
day came at last when he must go. Though there 
were plenty of inducements to remain, the 
travelling and the weather did not furnish so 
much as acloak under which to hide an excuse; 
besides, the truant began to be anxious to see the 
dear ones at home, only he could not help 
wishing that Oak Hill (so he called his resi- 
dence) was at least a score of miles nearer. 
‘And don’t forget, Harry, to come down next 
week, it’s only thirty miles, and be sure an 
take Annie with you. Between my five sisters 
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and four brothers, to say nothing of books and 
a thousand ways to pass the time, school-days 
will come round sooner than you or I shall care 
to see them, Harry.” 

Never a troop of light-headed, careless-hearted 
children tripped through their summer holidays 
more merrily than had the trio over that vaca- 
tion. Annie was so ready with merriment and 
fun, so absolutely opposed to everything like 
care or study, that the two schoolboys afterwards 
mutually agreed that she was the sole cause of 
their both being behind their classes at the com- 
mencement of the next term. ‘“ How fortunate 
that Harry should have so quiet and sensible a 
friend to tame his wild spirits,” said Farmer 
Read, and on parting, he arranged that Frank 
should pass a part of every coming vacation with 
them, an engagement not at all necessary for a 
sensitive schoolboy of eighteen, where there was 
a sweet, sisterly girl like Annie Read, to lure 
him that way. 

Another vacation came, a summer one, an- 
other one in winter; and Frank, in spite of the 
remonstrances of a troop of brothers and sisters 
who claimed a right of disposing of his time, 
found a few days to spend at the Grove, as the 
young people had named Harry’s home, and new 
temptations to share weeks of his future holi- 
days with the inmates there. The sedate, 
thoughtful Frank began to be almost as neces- 
sary to the happiness of the family as Master 
Harry himself, and Annie began to watch the 
lingering days which passed so slowly before 
their coming, with a new eagerness which she 
would not have cared to acknowledge. 

Autumn spread her golden harvest; the leaves 
faded and fell; the winter's snows came and 
passed away; spring vanished like the sunshine 
of one of her own April days ; swelling bud and 
springing green gave place to seummer’s breath, 
and blossom, and breeze, and bright skies, and 
with merry, leafy June came Frank and Harry. 
And what a happy season was that one! To 
the glad young friends it seemed as if everything 
beautiful and charming had become a thousand 
times more so; there was such a morning fresh- 
ness lingering in all their green hearts, and such 
a joyous spirit breathed itself over the whole 
world out of doors. Frank’s pale cheek caught 
a russet tinge in his free rambles; and a shade 
of habitual seriousness on his face gave place to 
smiles, which even his friend Harry’s could not 
surpass. It was all in the scenery and his com- 
panions, he said, when rallied on his unusually 
fine spirits. Frank had fora long while been 
quite certain that there never was so fine a 
fellow as Harry Read; he was now quite as sure 
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that not a girl could be so bewitching as Harry 
Read’s sister; and that there was not in the 
world a farm which could boast of so many 
dells, and hills, and dingles, and romantic views, 
so many cool whispering groves, so many nice 
trout brooks, as Farmer Read’s homestead. 
His own home at Oak Hill, that used to seem so 
pleasant, was not at all comparable to it. Yet 
that was a pretty cottage-like dwelling, with 
flowers without that seemed exceedingly beau- 
tiful until Annie Read’s pansies and sweetbriers 
met his eye; and bright, living flowers within, 
loved as Frank had thought nobody else ever 
could be loved, till the rosebud of a girl at 
Farmer Read’s stole his affections away. The 
house at the Grove was a quaint, old-fashioned 
one, set cornerwise in the midst of a clump of 
beech-trees, and looking as if it might have been 
set down there by some one in a hurry and 
forgotten. But how attractive the hospitable 
faces within made it; and what a charming 
guide was Annie Read to every picturesque spot 
which had, as if by some strong attraction, con- 
gregated itself with others on the farm! Besides 
loving everything beautiful as with the instinct 
of a refined nature, she had lived in communion 
with those lovely things all her life, and knew 
every nook and glade for miles around, as well 
as she knew the situation of the flower-beds and 
rose-bushes in her garden. 

Beautiful was the young girl, beautiful in the 
trustful, winning, cheerful disposition that shone 
out from her clear eyes, and found a voice in 
every word. She needed no other adornments 
than that love which knew no suspicion, and 
gushed out pure and fresh from her own pure 
heart towards every living thing, and the wild 
buoyant mirth unaffected and almost unre- 
strained. But the free sportiveness was tamed 
and softened by intercourse with the Heaven- 
given beauty of everything around her. The 
impassioned spirit was humbled as a child, in 
the living world without; and hid away deep 
below human sight were chords that vibrated 
with the pulses of Nature’s mighty heart. The 
streams had a magic for her; the dim pine 
woods a breath of music; and the little cluster- 
ing wild flowers, whose every haunt she knew, 
had tales and lessons to tell her, deeper, better, 
purer than can be gained in intercourse with 
the world. Her cheek had caught its rich tint 
from wild walks, free as the birds among those 
fresh green hills; her eyes had stolen an ear- 
nestness from the sparkling waters, and her else 
tameless heart was subdued to thoughtfulness in 
that blessed intercourse. Yet to most was she 
but a child, gentle and loving, and as welcome 
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to all as the soft June air that bent down in its 
careless play to kiss the curls on her fair young 
forehead. But Frank Trevington, to whom 
every leafy sound and summery sight were music 
and beauty, learned, as by intuition, the hidden 
wealth of the young girl’s heart. Both felt, 
though they did not know, that delicate chords 
in the breast of each were attuned in perfect 
harmony ; that, though no words were spoken, 
and there was yet but the unembarrassed inater- 
course of friends, there was a stronger, holier, 
and but half-developed sympathy. But no 
thoughts of constraint, or one fancy of what the 
future might be, threw one chain upon the 
heart-warm intercourse of the passing present. 

Annie had so many times explored the wild 
nooks, bounded over the hills, and tracked the 
windings of the tiny brooks, none could be so 
good a guide. Frank would have chosen no 
other companion, could he have had his own 
will, and even once, when they happened to be 
alone, had the audacity to tell her that for his 
part he wished Harry would always remain at 
home, for a merry person like him might be 
found almost every day, but a face like hers was 
as rare as a rainbow in December. To which 
Annie had but the one reply: “If you are not 
willing to have him with us, I’ll e’en stay at 
home myself, Frank.” 

So the three were constant companions, ac- 
companied sometimes by Tray, and, now and 
then, by a little brother, just young enough to 
be a pet, and sometimes the innocent cause of 
strange confusions on the part of Frank and 
Annie. She led them into charming dells, 
which the less romantic Harry had never even 
seen, fine retreats for study, and so secluded 
that they could only wonder how the few rays 
of sunlight that found their way in there could 
ever find their way out again; searched out 
nook-hidden wild-flowers, and made herself 
absolutely indispensable in their afternoon ram- 
bles. She was mischievous too, for, sometimes 
poising her light foot on some mossy log in the 
middle of a stream, she would lure them to 
venture across, certain that the attempt would 
result in nothing more unpleasant than a shoe- 
ful of clear cold water. In the long summer 
days, the trio of merry voices made music in the 
dim woods, as they threaded a winding path, up 
hill, down dell, along the margin of a flashing 
brook winding in and out between knolls where 
violets and winter-green peered down to see 
their bright faces, till the young anglers found 
an admirable place for trout, just where the 
waters were rippled and the shadows beginning 
ts deepen. So out of the way and deep, that 
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they had but to prepare their lines, and tip-toe 
lightly almost to the water’s edge—when, sud- 
denly a shower of pebbles and little twigs from 
Annie’s hand, dropped into the stream, effectu- 
ally ruined the day’s sport. 

The bright June days passed merrily enough ; 
the rainy ones just as pleasant; and between 
visits exchanged with the young people at Mr. 
Trevington’s vacations passed like a summer 
twilight. But vacations do not last forever. 
Sunny eighteen vanishes not more rapidly than 
happy school-days. MHarry’s collegiate course 
was through, and he chose an occupation and a 
home at no great distance from the old home- 
stead, near enough to spare his leisure hours 
between Annie and a certain graceful girl at 
Oak Hill, quite as attractive to him as any being 
beyond that sweet sister could be. But Tre- 
vington, now a studious, manly youth of three- 
and-twenty, in attention to his chosen profes- 
sion, in a distant place, found but now and then 
a few weeks from his study and toil, to spend 
in the two homes where his presence was evel 
so welcome. When he left the Grove, there 
had been whispered a cherished secret, which 
for a long time only two, the young law-studen! 
and bright Annie Read, knew of. 

Annie scarce knew how it happened that such 
a warm rich gush of happiness, never felt before 
even in her happy heart, had given to all things 
around her a freshness, and a new joy, and 
beauty to life. One summer evening, Frank 
and Annie had found themselves quite alone, 
just in the softening twilight shadow. Nothing 
unusual, it is trae, but just then there was a 
thrilling pleasure in being alone. The shadows 
crept softly in and played strange frolics over 
ceiling and floor; the light boughs of the lilac that 
screened the window stole in at every breeze, 
and swept their fragrant blossoms over her curls ; 
the balmy air came dallying with the rose on 
her cheek, then flitted away to fill the apart- 
ment with its rich incense; and a new breath 
of incense was kindled in the young girl’s heart, 
to be kept pure and burning on its altar forever. 

It was long before there was a reunion; and 
months had passed before Harry Read was quite 
sure that his own dear Annie had allowed a 
dearer love and a deeper confidence than they 
two had shared to take her thoughts from him ; 
or that Frank Trevington had borne away into 
the din of business and the cares of his studies, 
the priceless assurance of her affection, to keep 
ever as a talisman around him when he was 
tempted or in danger. Harry was proud of his 
sister and of his friend, and if he had one 
thought to detract from the pleasure he felt in 
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the anticipated union, it was that her sportive, Annie”—as he spoke he looked deep into the 


buoyant nature would not be rightly understood 
by one so sedate and reserved. He was confi- 
dent that in her heart the current of feeling was 
not less deep because of its constant sparkling 
gush; but Trevington was of a disposition 
jealous and distrustful. So unlike, indeed, was 
he in this respect to the whole family of Mr. 
Read, who possessed in common the traits of 
sociability and frankness, that the good farmer, 
as the acquaintance became more intimate, won- 
dered how the two young men should have hap- 
pened to be such warm friends. There was a 
shadow, a dark, deep shadow in the character 
of Trevington, but which in Annie’s presence 
was lighted up by her sunlight. Harry Read 
thought he could read his friend as an open 
book, but that one hidden thing had never been 
fully revealed to him. A nobler nature never 
existed, one more highly honorable, but for that 
one taint, and of that, Annie Read, of all beings 
the most unsuspecting, never dreamed. Taere 
was a firmness about Frank, an air of native 
superiority, that commanded her esteem, and a 
tenderness that won her affections; and long 
before the eventful evening, he had become to 
her too, too dear for her happiness and peace. 

Harry Read was little inclined to trouble him- 
self about faults in any person, especially those 
so dear to him; and when he began to note the 
increasing interest of Annie in his friend, only 
feared that he would not fully understand what 
to many might seem light-heartedness, without 
any strength of character, and conform his own 
feelings to such an ill-founded opinion. 

“Frank has concluded not to leave us to- 
morrow,” said Harry to his sister, one evening 
after Trevington had been spending some weeks 
at the Grove. 

“T am glad of it,” would have been Annie’s 
natural reply, and was precisely what Harry 
expected, but instead she merely shook her curls 
ovec her face so quickly that, drawing his arm 
frora hers, he brushed them gavly back, and on 
the crimsoning cheek read the long-hidden secret. 

** Annie, dear,” whispered Harry mischiev- 
ously, “I fear you are too much interested in 
Trevington.” 

Don’t, Harry, don’t,” begged Annie. , 

Harry looked up archly, as if quite decided to 
share this, the only withheld confidence with 
her; “I don’t like to trouble you, but, sister, I 
am afraid he is becoming too dear to you.” 

“ Why, ‘Harry, do you think that my best 
brother will ever lose one tithe of my affection? 
Do you think I can ever love you less?” 

* Not that, Annie, my own dear sister, but 
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clear eyes which were wont to mirror every 
passing thought—“ for your own happiness! I 
know how dear it is to me. You could not 
conceal from my eye, sister, how closely thoughts 
of Frank were woven all about your heart. You 
do not know how your brightening eye and 
changing cheek betray you every day; it doesn’t 
require much penetration to see it, darling. Who 
would love, and keep it ever a hidden thing, 
must wear a brow less clear and open than yours 
has ever been. I would not have yours less truth- 
ful, Annie, but confess you, who never wore a 
disguise, that it’s hard to assumie one now. 
Don’t tremble so, Annie! For your own sake, 
I wouldn’t have your happiness destroyed by 
cherishing an attachment which might be unre- 
quited. It would be unfortunate.” 

“Oh! Harry, don’t, I entreat!” 
moment for confidence; Harry’s voice had sunk 
to the low earnestness of her own, and, laving 
her childish cheek on his shoulder, she whis- 
pered in his ear the long-locked tale. 

“] might have thought so. Frank Trevington 
couldn’t have moved so long in your atmosphero 
without acknowledging its influence. But noble 
as he is, I hadn’t thought he was just the person, 
He is so reserved 
you know, and was, before he knew you, so 
thoughtful and serious, Cousin Fred is more 
like you in light-heartedness ; do you know I 
used to intend you for him?” 

“Was that all? So you vexed me for that!” 
And Annie’s clear sweet laugh trilled through 
the garden, till it almost seemed that some merry 
spirits nestling among the fragrant sweetbriers 
caught the sound and sent it back with a thou- 
sand tiny echoes. 

** Not that I prefer him myself, but for a plea- 
sant companion—” 

“Oh! Harry, that shows how well you 
understand your sister. Fred is pleasant, to be 
sure, and I just like him; that’s all. We were 
playmates so long, how could it be otherwise ? 
Had he been like Trevington—ahem !—I might 
have worshipped, idolized nim—” 

* As you do Frank; ha, sis? You are right, 
Annie.” 

“And Frank is so good, so superior, so all 
that one could wish, and your friend too,” whis- 
pered Annie. 

**So he is, and I love you all the better for 
that, if possible; he is a man in intellect, in 
strength of character, in real nobleness a man ; 
what higher praise could I give? But—” 

* But what, Harry?” 

“ Oh, nothing; don’t look so anxious, Annie,’ 
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for, almost unconsciously to herself, Annie’s face 
had assumed a serious wondering expression, as 
if it were possible for Trevington to possess any 
other than high qualities; “ nothing, only Frank 
has one undesirable trait, and that is jealousy. 
Some philosophers tell us that it is necessary to 
real affection; but that we two don’t believe. 
A truly, purely given love never demands a 
return; it is only the heart’s homage, yielded 
ungrudgingly, and knows not selfishness or dis- 
trust. I am sure it is a pleasure to love a person 
who deserves so much, even if you do not re- 
ceive so much as a thought of gratitude in 
return.” 

** Are you speaking from experience, Harry ? 
because I am too selfish to admit that theory. 
You are just in sport yourself, Harry.” 

“ Trevington certainly would question it, for 
in our school friendship he would not have 
a third Now do you not 
understand he will hardly permit you to look 
with a sister’s affection even to me?” 

Annie’s bird-like voice trilled merrily again 
as she gayly said: * Then, I’1l tease him till he 
rids himself of such a feeling. Cousin Fred is 
coming down next week, and if Frank should 
think of treating me so distrustfully, I shall be 
tempted to vex him.” 

* Be careful, sis ; it’s dangerous trifling, and, 
besides, Frank is so sensitive ; I’ll call it sensi- 
tive, for, to tell the truth, I am a little selfish 
myself. Cousin Fred is quite fascinating, but, 
if he has such an interest in this young flutter- 
ing heart, and the promise of this dear little 
hand, he certainly could not object to a cousmly 
regard.” 

‘1 couldn’t displease Frank; and as for my 
good-hearted cousin, whom I love as a brother, 
he is the last person except yourself for Frank 
to be annoyed about; Fred is so trivial.” 

* But so handsome, and polished, and attract- 
ive, that, if I did not know you for a true 
woman, and know your good sense too good to 
be influenced by such things, I might be a little 
fearful myself. So have a care, sis, that your 
own feelings don’t become entangled.” 

There was a trace of mirth and mischief 
dimpling Annie’s sunny face as she turned away, 
wondering if Fred Stickney, the lively, laughing, 
incomparable cousin, of whose drolleries she had 
told Trevington so much, could, in the two years 
since she had seen him, have become so attract- 
ive as Harry had represented ; and wondering 
still more at the possibility of Frank’s enter- 
taining a suspicious, ill feeling against any one. 

With the next week came Fred Stickney, a 
highly-bred, elegantly-dressed young man, with 
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a countenance strikingly handsome and radiant 
with good humor, more merry and dashing than 
Harry, without half his good sense. He was on 
fine terms with the elderly people, having been 
in early life an inmate of the family till he 
could almost claim the rights of a son and bro- 
ther, and, from the first, treated Annie with 
cousinly freedom. He walked and rode with 
her, danced and practised music, commended 
new books, admired her favorites, and played to 
admiration the part of a lady’s man. Treving- 
ton saw it all, and with the ever ready suspicion 
and jealousy of his character, fancied the attract- 
ive cousin a dangerous rival. Annie was so 
warm and true in feeling, that, even to him, it 
would have seemed folly to think so question- 
ingly of her, but that she was still so young, so 
light-hearted, so easily captivated by anything 
new, and Stickney was so brilliant and fasci- 
nating. He resembled her even more in person 
than Harry, and a careless observer would have 
said in disposition likewise ; but only in mirth- 
fulness and buoyancy of spirits were they at all 
alike. Frank understood the superficiality of 
his mind at once, yet, highly as he esteemed 
Annie’s good sense and native discernment, 
tortured himself into a fear of what he scarce 
could tell. He knew how full and 
was the communion of their two hearts, and 
that she turned ever with a childlike trustful- 
ness to his superior strength and firmness; h« 
was conscious that no one understood her as he 
did; that no other shared her dearest thoughts 
so truly and unreservedly; that he alone pos- 
sessed the magic key to unlock the rich treasures 
of her mind and heart. But now, judging her 
by the moodiness of his own feelings, he fancied 
that she found more congeniality in her more 
cheerful cousin; in his blindness, he had for- 
gotten that every truly refined and delicate 
nature turns to its superiors, as a flower to the 
sunlight, gaining thereby new strength and rich- 
ness. Annie Read was herself so highly gifted 
in taste as to fully appreciate the fine feelings 
and talents of Trevington, and this, in part, was 
the secret of her deep attachment to him; her 
fancy might have been dazzled by one less gifted, 
but her feelings interested never. Until now, 
Trevington had been confident in that affection ; 
but when does a jealous nature acknowledge 
the influence of reason? All the slumbering 
gloominess which had before been concealed, 
was effectually aroused, until he became so 
silent and reserved that Annie, rallying him a 
little, assured him that she should be the pet, 
and at the same time the tropble of his life, if 
he persisted in treating her so unjustly. Therg 
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was so much returning attention and such a 
marked delicacy in her manners towards him, 
that, seriously ashamed of his folly, he was be- 
coming once more like his former self, when an 
unexpected call to his business summoned him 
away. 

Some months after, when the midsuntmer days 
found him again at the Grove, the untiring Cou- 
sin Fred was still lingering there, and the whole 
family, including Harry, who was now at home, 
so happy that Trevington imagined that he was 
an intruder upon their social pleasures; and the 
lately crushed bitterness of his heart sprang up 
afresh. Annie was bright and bewitching as 
ever, without a shade on her heart or a cloud 
on her brow, and Fred Stickney in as gay a 
humor, dancing away his time like a retired 
man of fortune. The welcome from all was so 
cordial, the sweet, tearful—tearful for joy— 
greeting of Annie so warm and unaffected, that, 
but for that one all-poisoning evil in the breast 
of the person who should have been the happi- 
est, the six wecks which followed might have 
passed without one sorrow or regret. 

One afternoon, after a week of ceaseless amuse- 
ments, of which all had become nearly weary, 
Stickney reminded Annie of a half-promise she 
had made, and challenged her to a horseback 
ride. Frank had just commenced reading some 
Ane passages in one of their favorite volumes ; 
and there was to her such a real pleasure in 
being the only listener to the clear, rich voice— 
s0 unlike any other voice she ever heard—that, 
consulting her own tastes, she would have re- 
mained at home; but, remembering Cousin Fred’s 
raillery one day about her undivided attentions, 
she glanced a moment at him as he stood wait- 
ing her reply, tearing off leaf after leaf of a 
beautiful geranium, and hiding, as well as he 
could, a mischievous smile. 

**Oh, certainly! It will be a fine time for a 
cide. Of course, Frank will excuse me; only 
don’t tear my plants to pieces, Cousin Fred.” 

A flush passed over the face of Trevington, 
which Annie saw; but at the same time no- 
ticing the face of Cousin Fred overflowing with 
mischief, she gayly said, as he turned away— 
**T il be ready in ten minutes. Will you go, 
Frank? Or do you prefer picking up the leaves 
of the plant Cousin Fred has spilt, by way of 
employment ?” 

The smile gave place to seriousness as Frank 
69.id— 

* Annie, do you really think of going? Are 
you in earnest ?”’ 

“If you will pétmit, nothing is more certain,” 
was the gay reply. 
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“Do as you like, without regard to my feel- 
ings, Annie.” 

Annie bent her blushmg cheek low over the 
work in her hand, and, half irresolute, almost 
decided not to go; “* but Frank should not be so 
exacting,” thought she, and quietly saying: “I 
wish you would go, Frank,” singing merrily as 
a bird, she sprang up the stairs. 

* She certainly will not be so reckless,” thought 
Trevington; but in a few moments she reap- 
peared, ready for the ride, and, shaking her 
plumed cap coquettishly at him, gave her hand 
to Cousin Fred. 

**So you do not choose to accompany us. 
Good-by, Frank and Harry ;” and, tightening 
the rein of her beautiful horse, she nodded her 
head, and, with a gay, mocking laugh, sprang 
away. An expression of bitterness—it was al- 
most contempt—knit the brow of Trevington, 
and curled his lip. 

“She certainly is very wild to-day,” observed 
Harry, who had, unperceived, noticed the angry 
flush and gathering cloud ; “‘ but Cousin Fred is 
so heedless, and, above all, is just foolish enough 
to think that you are annoyed by such trivial 
things; besides, Annie” — 

** Annie’s conduct requires no excuses,” inter- 
rupted Trevington, with much dignity. ‘If she 
prefers to pass an hour with that giddy cousin 
of hers to devoting her time, as formerly, to me, 
it is quite as well; J certainly do not wish to 
control her in that.” 

** Pooh, Frank !”? 

“ Annie doesn’t like my seriousness. I have 
often thought and feared, and from this moment 
I am decided, that I can never be an agreeable 
companion for her. I certainly hardly know 
how to adapt myself to the whims of a variable 
girl.” 

**A variable girl! This passes even my pa- 
tience. Frank Trevington, you have deceived 
us all, and wrecked the happiness of the warm- 
est and truest of hearts. Love wasted, lavished, 
all to be forgotten and unheeded ;” and Harry 
Read, in his momentary passion, smiled with a 
scornfulness that no one would have believed 
that pleasant countenance could assume. 

“ You are in the wrong, Harry. As the best 
proof of my affection, I am unwilling that she 
should pay so much attention to that hair-brained 
Stickney.” 

“Pardon me for my hastiness, and consider 
how dear she has ever been to him as a cousin, 
almost a sister, and do not blame her if she is 
ready to please him, even if it sometimes dis- 
turbs you.” Harry continued, without noticing 
the stern, strange smile of Trevington: “ She 
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wishes to please every one, to make every one 
happy, though I acknowledge she is somewhat 
to blame ; you are too severe, too exacting, too 
jealous. It is not for lack of affection (pardon 
those rash words of mine); were it so, could 
you be guilty of such deception, not all the 
friendship of so many years should prevent me 
from teiling you of the bitterness, the utter con- 
tempt I should feel for the man who could trifle 
with her affections.” 

** Perhaps we are all wrong,” was the careless 
rejoinder, in a tone whose meaning Harry was 
at a loss to comprehend. 

** So we are, best friend of mine; and you are 
over-suspicious. She knows the shallowness of 
Fred’s mind as well as you do. Howcould you 
fear him, generous and good-hearted it is true, but 
unworthy of her? And if it will satisfy you, 
Frank, let me betray Annie’s confidence enough 
to tell you what she once whispered in my ear, 
that there is but one being who could be dearer 
than the brother she loves so tenderly ; and the 
one so singled out—and her circle of acquaint- 
ances is far from small—is my best friend and 
ever-loved companion, Frank Trevington, whom 
I shall be proud and happy to call by the nearer 
name of brother. So, Brother Frank, smooth 
the wrinkles on your face, dash off that cloud 
that looks not a little like a coming storm, and 
while away the hour while Annie and Fred are 
gone by a game of chess.” 

Frank complied with the latter request ; but 
fur the former, it was impossible to remove the 
traces of ill feeling without, while all was dark 
within. How soon and how vividly, except 
with the few who possess the hardly-to-be- 
envied gift of seeming what they are not, an 
evil mind, or a mind ill at ease writes its legible 
impress upon the countenance! Frank made 
sO many wrong moves that at last Harry, half 
in sport, half in a pet, swept the board with his 
hand, and leaving him to pick up the pieces, 
dryly observing that it was better to go and 
amuse the children in the garden than helpa 
jealous lover pass the time, turned, whistling, 
away. He had hardly gone when a girlish laugh 
rang on the air, and Annie galloped up, check- 
ing her horse before the window long enough 
to say— 

“I’ve fairly run away from Cousin Fred. 
I’m going in the other direction as far as the 
creek ; but pray don’t tell Harry, for he insisted 
on my remaining at home, so good-by again ; 
and do excuse me, indeed you must when there 
is no choice, from that walk at present.” 

“ As indifferent as I supposed; she prefers to 
please him. Heaven forbid that I should pre- 
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vent her from being happy! But for him—he 
calculates wrongly on my brooking insults, even 
for the sake of one so dear as Annie Read.” 

He had scarcely time to turn from a gaze at 
her light figure, so gracefully mounted on the 
fine creature that seemed as awake to mirth 
and spirit as his beautiful rider, before Stickney 
made his appearance. Trevington stepped into 
the porch, and, speaking a few words in a low 
tone, which brought a crimson, angry flush to 
the face of the horseman, turned back, and, 
passing Mrs. Read, whom he met at the door, 
with a careless remark, sought his own apart- 
ment. It was nearly sunset when the cousins 
came slowly up the winding path by the pasture, 
Stickney looking strangely serious, and Annie 
fatigued with her long ride, and out of humor 
with herself for having treated her lover so 
carelessly. 

* Where’s Frank this evening?” she whis- 
pered to her mother, after glancing around the 
room, and perceiving that the family circle was 
not complete. ‘I am afraid I offended him; 
but Cousin Fred laughs at me so much for being 
so anxious to please Frank, and besides he’s so 
particular !” 

* You do trouble him by your giddiness, An- 
nie; it is foolish in him, and equally so in you. 
Pray don’t flirt so much with Cousin Fred; you 
wrong yourself, and I do not like to have Frank 
so displeased. He ought to be more generous, 
it is true !” 

“It certainly was a long ride, and I’m sure I 
did not wish to go; but because he frowned at 
the thought of my devoting even an hour to 
Fred. I wouldn’t seriously offend him; still”— 

* Still, you don’t think he ought to appropriate 
all your time to himself, as well as every thought. 
Oh, Frank is selfish and unreasonable !”’ inter- 
rupted Harry, who was near enough to hear the 
conversation. 

There was a rich, warm glow on the cheek 
of Annie as she stole round, unobserved, to the 
window where she had left Trevington, took 
the volume he had been reading, and left the 
apartment. After substituting a light robe for the 
heavy riding-dress, she drew a seat to the open 
window, and turned over page after page, paus- 
ing, with a brightening eye and heightening color, 
as she read each pencilled passage. “ Every- 
thing is so much more beautiful that Ais eye 
rests on, and all is so much dearer when he reads 
it ;°’ and, turning a leaf, a folded note, directed 
merely “ Annie,” dropped into her hand. The 
rich heart-coloring which had glowed and burned 
on her cheek receded, as, with a strangely giddy 
brain, she read the words :- — 
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** When I saw how indifferent you were to 
me, I did fancy that I could teil youall. Of how 
slight consequence my feelings were compared 
to your happiness ; how deeply I regretted that 
my presence should have been so long a weari- 
ness to you—yon will understand it all without 
explanations. I could not meet youagain. God 
bless you, Annie, in your happier lot, and forgive 
my greatest fault in loving you too dearly, and 
oh, how blindly! God bless you now and ever! 
We must never meet again.” 

“Never! never!” gasped Annie, as the 
paper slipped from her tremulous fingers ; and 
lightly and helplessly she slid from her seat to 
the floor. 

Half an hour had gone by, and yet another; 
the twilight shadows were beginning to deepen 
in the sitting-room ; the children, tired of play, 
were leaning wearily from the open window ; 
Mrs. Read had laid aside her work, and the 
farmer his newspaper, which the gathering 
duskiness prevented him from reading; and 
Harry was unusually quiet, whistling for lack 
of anything else to do. 

* How dull you are to-night, Harry !’’! 

“1? Tam neither particularly dull nor cheer- 
ful; but I was just thinking that we need An- 
nie’s voice at this hour to keep us all in a happy 
mood.”’ 

** You, and Annie, and Fred are generally the 
life of the household.” 

** Where is Fred ?”’ interrupted Harry. 

** He strolled out in the direction of the bridge 
after he returned with Annie, something quite 
unusual for him; for generally he is not so fond 
of exercise or scenery as not to prefer a comfort- 
able lounge on the sofa to a walk.” 

** And Frank ?” 

** He’s out, of course, on one of his twilight 
rambles.” 

* And, equally of course, Annie is with him,” 
said Harry, dryly. 

*“*No; Annie is in her room. Do go and call 
her, Harry; tell her I wish hertosing. Perhaps 
the boys will be back by that time.” 

Harry skipped up stairs, laughing at his mo- 
ther’s last expression, and, humming a snatch 
of a tune, stepped along to Annie's door. It 
was half open; and, before he could tap, he saw 
her, deadly pale, crouching on a lew seat by the 
window, attempting to read from a slip of paper 
which she could hardly hold in her trembling 
fingers. He sprang to her side. 

* Annie, darling, what is the matter ?” 

* Do read it, Harry, do—do! I think it must 
have been all a dream; indeed, I am quite sure 
if was!” 
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* But how you do look! 
pened ; what, Annie?” 

“ Read it, I entreat,” faltered Annie, pressing 
her cold, white hand upon her throbbing brow; 
“it was so strange, so impossible. No, I am 
well, quite well now.” 

** Well, well!’ repeated Harry. Drawing her 
close to him, and placing an arm around her 
waist to support her, he read, once to himself, 
and again aloud, the too, too certain words. 

** What can it mean? I fear you have been 
playing a desperate game, my poor sister; and 
Frank is so excitable.” 

“Is Frederick in the house this evening?” 
faltered Annie. 

* He’s gone in the direction of the bridge,” 
was the reply, in slow and measured words ; 
for a strange thought was passing through the 
mind of Harry Read. 

** And Frank walks there almost every even- 
ing. I know it all now; do you not see how it 
is? Quick, Harry; do you not understand?” 

* Yes; but how wild you are! Keep quiet 
here, and I will tell the family you are ill; don’t 
frighten them, and I’ll know all.” 

*T shall, I must go; don’t say anything against 
it, Harry.” 

“It’s too much for you, Annie; see.” And 
he drew her before the mirror, so pale and 
tremulous that she could scarce support herself. 
‘‘Perhaps it’s nothing, afterall; you and Frank 
have been vexing each other with misunder- 
standings. He might have wished just to frighten 
you because you have trifled with him,” said 
Harry, soothingly. 

“Oh, he couldn’t! He knewI meant nothing, 
though it was so very wrong in me to treat him 
so. Fold that shawl around me, and let me take 
your arm, for I almost fear I shall fall without 
2.” 

Harry folded the shawl around her, and, half 
supporting her in his arms, descended the stairs, 
glancing in a moment at the door of the sitting- 
room, observing, in as careless a tone as he could 
assume, that they would be back soon. 

Meanwhile, Stickney, after leaving the house, 
had sauntered down a lane to a wild, romantic 
grove, where Trevington had desired him to 
give an explanation of his conduct. What that 
explanation might be, he was at no loss to know; 
but, well as he knew of the high-spirited man- 
ner and tone of the other, he anticipated only a 
long laugh as the most serious sequel to their 
misunderstanding. Trevington was leaning 
moodily against a tree, and quietly accusing 
Stickney of having added insults, personal and 
unpardonable, to an evident attempt to ingra- 
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tiate himself in the affections of Annie Read, 
requested a suitable apology. Stickney assumed 
a most provoking humor, and only increased the 
excitement of his opponent by a strain of dry, 
laconic ridicule; high words followed, insults 
and recriminations unworthy the character of 
either. Taunts of bitterness on the one side 
drew from the other the quiet remark, that 
Annie might choose between her friends, like 
the queen of a tournament on the respective 
claims of her champions. Trevington scanned 
his opponent from head to foot, and, with the 
indifferent observation that his own life was no 
longer of consequence, flung a pistol upon the 
turf, and desired Stickney to accept it as the 
best of gifts unless he was willing to maintain 
the character of a coward-—an insult which even 
his nature could not brook. 

One had taken his stand, and the other was 
deliberately examining the charge of the weapon 
in his hand, when there was a rustle among the 
branches by the path. A sudden exclamation 
was followed by a shower of leaves raining over 
the turf; and Annie Read, her cheek colorless 
as the dress she wore, sprang before them. 

**Oh, Frank and Cousin Fred, don’t, I entreat 
you !” 

**T didn’t know we were blessed with such 
spirited friends,” said Harry Read, in a banter- 
ing tone, now that there was no longer danger 
from the hot-headed young men, approaching 
Stickney, who shrunk back, mortified at being 
found in such a scene; “ such friends, who carry 
loaded pistols to defend their honor! Eh, Cou- 
sin Fred ?” 

“*Oh, Frank, how could you think of it? And 
Cousin Fred! Or was it all a joke, nothing else, 
Frank?” And, springing to his bosom, Annie 
wrenched the weapon from his hand, still fear- 
ing, in her agony, of crime, she scarce knew 
what. There was a sudden, sharp report of a 
pistol, a smothered groan, an exclamation of: 
God preserve her!” and Annie shrunk from 
the nerveless arms that had supported her upon 
the damp, crimsoning grass. 

“Father of mercies, has my folly ended in 
this ?”’ burst from the pallid lips of Trevington, 
as, with a blanching cheek, and staggering under 
the anguish of the blow, he raised the beautiful 
victim in his arms. 

Lamps had just been lighted in the sitting- 
room, and the family, impatient at the long 
absence of the young people, were grouped 
around the table, when Trevington, followed 
by his companions, laid his senseless, bleeding 
burden in her father’s arms. 
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A week after, they laid bright Annie Read 
under a graceful elm in a corner of the grave- 
yard. ‘Ihe old homestead grew dark and deso- 
late ; Fred Stickney drowned the remembrance 
of his beautiful cousin in dissipation; and Harrv 
Read bore his sad face and haunted heart into a 
foreign land. Six weeks from the events at the 
Grove, the daily city papers announced the death, 
by suicide, of Frank Trevington, with an eulo- 
gium upon his fine talents, and the promise he 
had given of eminence in his profession, clos- 
ing with the brief remark, containing so often 
a whole unwritten tragedy, that no cause could 
be assigned for his late unusual depression of 
spirits, and the fatal act which terminated his 
life. 
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CALL me “little one ;”” 
Speak it gently—speak it low, 
And my spirit may not know 
But the present time is gone. 
I am weary and would weep, 
I would lay me down and sleep, 
And I yearn for some dear spell 
That hath power to cast a gleam 
O’er a sweet and faded dream ; 
And my memory knoweth none 
Like the whispering of those words 
That for years I have not heard— 
* Little one.” 


Call me so 
Only once, as now ’tis dark, 
And my brow you need not mark. 
Speak it low, 
And my heart will lose in dreaming 
All the care it hath been gleaning ;— 
I will go 
With a foot of childish lightness, 
Bearing in my eye a brightness 
That these years have never won, 
Where I ne’er a blight remember: 
May shall kiss a bleak November 
When you call me “ little one.” 


* Little one” — 
Breathe it over once again, 
For it robs my heart of pain.— 
It is sweeter to my ear 
Than the loudest blast of fame. 
And I cannot help but say 
It were very sweet to be 
*Neath the sod if, on the stone 
That tells strangers who is gone, 
Naught were graven but the words— 
* A little one.” 
It were sweet, for o’er my bed 
Often would this praise be said— 
“ Here lies one all undefiled, 


For she left us when a child.” 














LITE OF ISABELLA I., QUEEN OF SPAIN* 


BY PAULINE FORSYTH. 


(INSCRIBED TO OUR YOUNG LADY READERS.) 


(Concluded from page 411.) 


CHAPTER VI. 
Gonsalvo de Cordova—Domestic Life and Trials of 
Isabella—Her death. 

In the preceding chapters, no notice has been 
taken of the wars that were carried on by the 
Spaniards in Italy, during the reign of Isabella, 
with such brilliant success. They were under- 
taken by Ferdinand for his own kingdom of 
Arragon, which laid claim to Naples and Sicily. 
Although Isabella, as a loving and devoted wife, 
felt a deep interest in her husband’s undertak- 
ings, and aided him with all the men and means 
her own dominions could afford, yet, as these 
were not wars in which she personally took an 
active part, an account of them does not pro- 
perly belong to her life. Yet it should be men- 
tioned that it was through her earnest recom- 
mendation that Gonsalvo de Cordova, afterwards 
known as the Great Captain, obtained the com- 
mand of the army in those regions. 

With the keen insight into character which is 
said to belong peculiarly to women, and for 
which certainly Isabella and Elizabeth of Eng- 
land were remarkable, the queen discovered, 
during the war with Granada, Gonsalvo’s re- 
markable abilities as a military commander. 
Through her influence, Ferdinand appointed 
him, Castilian though he was, to be the leader 
of his army in Italy. And there the Great 
Captain gained those victories which made his 
name famous throughout Europe, and won for 
Ferdinand the admiration and respect of all the 
neighboring powers. 

As long as Isabella lived, Gonsalvo went from 
victory to victory, supported by the aid and 
confidence of the sovereigns at home; but with 
her life his prosperous fortune ended. The 
magnanimity which was one of Isabella’s most 
striking characteristics, was entirely wanting in 
Ferdinand. He could not bear to be outshone 
in glory by a subject, and within a short time 
after the death of his queen, he showed such 
distrust of his great military chieftain, that 
Gonsalvo, in wounded pride, resigned his post 
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in Naples, and returned to Spain. Continued 
neglect and even affronts impelled him to leave 
the court and retire to his own estates, where 
he spent nearly all the latter part of his life, 
consoled for the injustice of his sovereign by 
the love and almost adoration of the rest of 
Spain. 

Although Isabella was remarkable for her 
entire fulfilment of all the duties she took upon 
herself at her marriage, and made Ferdinand’s 
happiness and prosperity one of her chief con- 
cerns, loving him always with the most perfect 
fidelity and tenderness, he does not appear, by 
any means, to have reciprocated this devotion. 
Perhaps the same feeling that made him look 
coldly on Gonsalvo de Cordova and Columbus 
influenced in a less degree his conduct towards 
his wife. 

He could not distrust her; her candor and 
grand sincerity of character made this impossi- 
ble; but while he relied on her affection for 
him, and her judgment, and her influence over 
her people, he could not thoroughly love a rival. 
And Isabella could not avoid holding this posi- 
tion, although, with true woman’s wit and 
She 
always expressed, by act and word, the utmost 
deference for her husband, and whenever it was 
expedient or right, kept herself in the back- 
ground. But there were times when, as the 
sovereign of a free people, she must act inde- 
pendently, to maintain their rights inviolate; 
and there came emergencies in which Ferdinand 
was forced to invoke her assistance, and have the 
mortification of seeing her triumph in situations 
where he had been on the eve of failure. In 
such a crisis, the superiority of mind will make 
itself felt; and although Ferdinand was con- 
sidered the most sagacious monarch of his time, 
his guiding principle was to aggrandize himself; 
and selfish motives narrow the mind as well as 
the heart. 

Isabella’s views took a wider scope. Love 
to God and man, a desire to be just and kind, 
and to make her subjects better, happier, and 
more prosperous, were the ends she proposed to 


wisdom, she sought to escape from it. 

















herself. 
edness, and responded to it. 
for their assistance, they yielded it 
And to her ascendency 


Her people recognized her disinterest- 
Whenever she 
called 
heartily and promptly. 
over the hearts of her subjects, she owed her 
success in her conflicts with the Portuguese 
king, and with the Moors. 

Ferdinand seems to have regarded her rather 
as a companion than a wife, and as such he 
trusted in her entirely. He counselled with her, 
and acted often upon her advice. She rode by 
his side on the field of battle, and cheered the 
troops by her hopeful and confident bearing, 
when the day seemed likely to go against them. 
The armor she wore at these times is still pre- 
The greatest measures of their joint 
reign were planned and carried out almost en- 
And after her death, Ferdinand’s 


served. 


tirely by her. 
solitary reign was sad and inglorious. 

Yet, by his open infidelity, he must have tried 
to the utmost her forbearance and affection. 
These never failed, and that is saying much; 
but it is no wonder that a woman with a heart 
as warm -as Isabella’s should cling with so 
intense a fondness as she did to her children. 

Happily for her, there were some among them 
who, while they lived, entirely satisfied her love 
and pride. Her eldest child, Isabella, was not 
only beautiful in person, but inherited also her 
mother’s transcendant purity and loveliness of 
moral character, without, however, equalling 
her in intellect. When she was about twenty, 
she was married to Alonzo, the heir of the 
Portuguese crown. The young husband and 
wife were romantically attached to each other, 
and everything seemed to promise a long and 
happy union. But within a few months the 
young Isabella returned to her mother a broken- 
hearted widow. 

She spent more than six years in mournful 
seclusion, occupying herself with works of 
charity and devotion, and refusing to listen to 
all proposals for anew union. But at last she 
yielded to the importunities of a royal lover, 
and the urgent entreaties of her parents, and 
consented to marry Emanuel, King of Portugal. 
He had fallen in love with her during her short 
but ill-fated residence in that country, and Fer- 
dinand and Isabella were anxious to see a child 
of theirs on the throne of a kingdom, which, 
from its partisanship of the claims of Joanna 


Bettraneja, might at any moment become a 


formidable enemy. 

This marriage took place in 1497. 
years previous had been eventful ones in such 
matters to the royal family of Spain. 
second child and only son John, Prince of the 


The two 


Isabella’s 
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Asturias, was betrothed in 1495 to Margaret, 
daughter of Maximilian, Emperor of Germany ; 
and it was settled also, at the same time, that 
Joanna, Isabella’s third child, and then a girl of 
sixteen, should marry Philip, Maximilian’s son 
and heir. In 1496, Catalina, known in later 
years as Catharine of Arragon, the fifth and 
youngest child of the sovereigns, was betrothed 
to Arthur, Prince of Wales. This marriage wa 
deferred for several years, on account of the 
youth of the contracting parties ; Catalina being 
at the time hardly eleven, and her betrothed 
little older. Fortunately, her mother did not 
live to witness the wrong and outrage which 
her youngest child bore with such true Castilian 
dignity, yet under which she sank with sad 
dejection into a welcome grave. 

Isabella had now but one child for whom a 
suitable match had not been arranged, Maria, 
her third daughter; but, as she was then but 
fourteen, there was ample time to find some 
vacant throne on which to place her; for 
nothing less than a throne would suit the proud 
monarchs of the most powerful kingdom of 
Europe. 

The Queen of Spain was now at the acme 
of her prosperity. Hardly twenty-seven years 
before, she had been a fugitive princess, forced 
by circumstances to marry her chosen husband, 
without the consent of her brother and rightful 
sovereign, and without means to defray her 
marriage expenses. Then she had been called 
to the government of a divided and distracted 
country, and restricted within certain limits by 
She had calmed the 
troubled waters of strife and contention, and in 
their stead peace, order, and prosperity reigned 
The Moors no longer 


the heathen at her borders. 


throughout the land. 
defiled the beautiful peninsula; the armies of 
Spain were resting in triumph in Naples, and a 
new World was opening its treasures to the 
eager Castilians. 

Her children, trained after her own ideas, and 
under her own eye, with a solicitude so vigilant 
and unceasing that it seems a marvel, when all 
the other engrossing cares of the queen are con- 
sidered, were growing up an honor to her 


nurture, and the pride of the whole land. 
Their piety, like their mother’s, had somewhat 
of bigotry in its severity, but it was vital and 
sincere. They were all grave, dignified, and 
high-minded, and her son, to whose intellectual 
as well as moral culture Isabella had paid espe- 
cial attention, for to him she hoped to commit 
her beloved subjects, gave promise, in his early 
youth, of being one of the ablest, as weil as best, 


rulers the world has ever seen. 
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Her eldest child, and perhaps, from a peculiar 
congeniality of nature, and excelling loveliness 
of person and character, her best-loved daugh- 
ter, was seated on the throne of the country 
nearest her own, and by the side of a husband 
who loved her devotedly, and who from his 
high character and.liberal mind was well quali- 
fied to make her happy. Her son was married 
to a young princess every way worthy of him 
and of her position. Her daughter Joanna was 
the wife of the handsomest and most accom- 
plished prince of the time, the heir to one of 
the most powerful monarchies. Catalina was 
betrothed to a prince in whose praise all Chris- 
tendom united. It seemed hardly possible that 
such brilliant prosperity should be granted long 
to any mortal. While in the full glow of this 
happiness, the cup of bitter waters was held to 
the lips of Isabella. 

While she was preparing for her son’s mar- 
This could hardly have 
been a great trial, as, almost ever since Isabella’s 
recollections, the mind of the widowed queen 
had been in a disordered and melancholy state ; 
yet the tender heart of the daughter felt the loss 
acutely, as she had been in the constant habit 


riage, her mother died. 


of spending all the time she could command by 
the side of her mother, attending to her, and 
waiting upon her with her own hands. 

Soon after this, the queen was summoned 
from the marriage festivals of her daughter 
Isabella, to the sick bed of her only son. She 
hastened to Salamanca, where he was lying 
dangerously ill with a fever. But, before she 
arrived, the tidings of his death were cautiously 
communicated to her. ‘ The Lord hath given, 
and the Lord hath taken away; blessed be his 
name!’ was her meek and calm reply, as she 
listened to the sad news. But the blow was 
felt for a time almost overwhelmingly. He was 
in a peculiar degree her pride, and the treasure 
of her hopes. She had taken unwearied pains 
with his culture, and he fully justified her care ; 
and now, when he was in the full flush of 
youthful manhood, not yet twenty years old, 
and married so happily six months before, it 
was a crushing affliction to have him taken 
from her. 

All that sympathy can give to lighten such a 
grief was Isabella’s, for the hope of all Spain, 
” as well as of the mother’s heart, was laid low. 
There was a general lamentation throughout the 
iand; the court put on sackcloth, all business 
was suspended for forty days, and the cities and 
villages were draped with black. 

The heart of the sorrow-stricken queen 
turned, with redoubled fondness, to her remain- 
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ing children, and she sent for her eldest daugh- 
ter to come to her from Portugal, to be pro- 
claimed heir-apparent to the crown of Castile. 
She came with her husband, and remained with 
her mother for some months. 

The death of Prince John had occurred in 
October, 1497; in August, 1498, Isabella, Queen 
of Portugal, expired in her mother’s arms, 
The Queen 
of Spain never recovered from this shock. Her 
mind remained as clear and vigorous as ever, 
and she tried to exert herself for the good of her 
people, as had always been her habit, but her 
health gradually gave way. She rallied occa- 
sionally, but it was evident to all that she was 


leaving an infant son an hour old. 


slowly sinking beneath her weight of sorrow. 

The little prince, Miguel, whose right it 
would be, if he lived, to wear the crowns of all 
Spain and Portugal, and thus unite under one 
rule the whole peninsula, gave for a time a 
slight diversion to her sad thoughts. But before 
many months had passed, he was summoned 
away, from all the brilliant honors awaiting him 
on earth, to rest beside his mother. 

Isabella had still three daughters left to her: 
Joanna; after Isabella’s death, 
became by marriage Queen of Portugal; and 
Catalina. 
of Spain now belonged, after the death of the 


Maria, who, 
To Joanna and her heirs the crown 


reigning sovereigns; and when, in 1500, Isa- 
bella was apprised of the birth of that son of 
Joanna and Philip, afterwards so famous as 
Charles V., she sent for her daughter, to remain 
with her, while she took the necessary steps to 
have her acknowiedged as her successor. 
Joanna came, accompanied by her husband. 
A few months’ intercourse with them showed 
Isabella plainly the precarious tenure of her 
Joanna loved her gay 
an extreme and 


daughter’s happiness. 
and handsome husband with 
exacting fondness; but, unfortunately, she was 
unattractive in person, and sad and gloomy in 
temperament. Philip was fickle and pleasure- 
loving, and gave her frequent cause for jealousy ; 
and as he had little affection for her, he often 
wounded her beyond her powers of endurance. 
He soon grew weary of the stately and severe 
ceremonial of the Castilian court, and without 
heeding the remonstrances of Isabella, or the 
entreaties of his wife, who was unable to accom- 
pany him, he left her to return to the Nether- 
lands. 

After his departure, Joanna became a prey to 
the deepest dejection, which, after the birth of 
her second son Ferdinand, increased to such an 
extent as to become insanity. It was a brooding 
melancholy mania, such as had overshadowed 
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the later years of Isabella’s mother; but even 
more afflicting than that, for it was darker and 
more complete, bursting forth at times into 
paroxysms of ungovernable fury. This was the 
bitterest drop in the full cup of sorrow which 
had for the last few years been Isabella’s portion. 
Besides the distress which, as a mother, she 
must feel at her daughter’s melancholy state of 
mind, was the uncertainty about the kingdom, 
which it had been the aim of her life to establish 
and strengthen. Now, when Ferdinand and 
herself were taken away, no one remained to 
inherit their devotion to this great nation, or to 
carry out their purposes. 

Dejected, and almost broken-hearted, 
health of the queen failed rapidly. 


the 
Her eyes, 
so long bright with the serene light of candor 
and intellect, grew dim and heavy with weeping; 
her hair, which had kept the warm bright tint 
of youth far into mature life, faded and became 
lustreless; and her form, once majestic and im- 


posing, wasted day by day under her corroding 
griet. 


But, even when forced to spend a great part 
of the day on her couch, the queen gave up no 
duty that it was possible for her to perform, nor 
did she lay aside the habit of industry, which 
had been one of her most prominent traits. 
She had in happier years extended this into the 
little details of daily life; her great relaxation, 
after attending to the severer labors of the day, 
had been to occupy herself with her husband’s 
wardrobe. Extraordinary as it seems, the greater 
part of his linen was made up by her hands; 
and her other spare moments were spent in em- 
broidering altar-cloths, or church drapery of some 
kind. 

Now these less important occupations were of 
necessity laid aside, but she had lost none of her 
interest in any of the great questions of the day, 
nor in whatever concerned her people. So 
widely extended was her renown that a noble 
Italian, Colonna, sought her court, *‘ to see,” as 
he said, “the woman who from her chamber 
ruled the world.” 

Feeling that her days on earth were fast 
wearing to a close, Isabella wound up her affairs 
here by a will, which, if everything else con- 
cerning her were forgotten, would be sufficient 
to attest her wisdom, her integrity, and her 
warm and tender heart. The crown of Castile 
and Leon was left to Joanna as queen-proprie- 
tor, and to Philip as her husband, but, adverting 
with great delicacy to her daughter’s infirmity, 
she provided for the welfare of her subjects by 
appointing Ferdinand sole regent until Charles 


came of age, in case of the incapacity of Joanna. 
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She attended to all the minute details of her 
business affairs; left legacies to her best loved 
friends and followers, and bequests to several 
charities in which she was interested. She 
especially urged that an increased effort should 
be made to convert the Indians, while they 
should be treated, at the same time, with the 
utmost tenderness. She pointed out some de- 
fects in the Castilian government, which had 
lately pressed themselves on her attention, and 
recommended that a new code of laws should be 
drawn up. Whenever she had occasion to speak 
of Ferdinand, she expressed herself with the 
utmost tenderness and deference. Calling him 
she settled upon 
income worthy of her magnificent 


always “the king,” “ my lord,” 


him an 
liberality, and gave him all her jewels in token 
of the “ singular love she always bore him.” 
She showed the unaffected humility of her 
natural character by requesting that her body, 
unembalmed, should be laid in a simple toinb in 
the monastery of Santa Isabella, in the Alham- 
bra; and that the funeral ceremonies should be 
performed in the plainest and least expensive 
manner, while the sum thus saved was to be 
She went on to say: ** Should 
the king, my lord, prefer a sepulchre in some 
other place, then my will is that my body be 


given to the poor. 


there transported, and laid by his side; that the 
union we have enjoyed in this world, and, 
through the mercy of God, may hope again for 
our souls in heaven, may be represented by our 
bodies in the earth.” 

All the provisions of this will of the queen 
were accepted by the people, as the mandates of 
almost superhuman excellence and wisdom, and 
scrupulously adhered to. 

A few days after completing this document, 
Isabella died peacefully and calmly, supported 


in her last hours by many of those who had 


been her friends from childhood. It was on 
the twenty-sixth of November, 1504, that this 
event, so sad to Spain, took place. Isabella was 
then a little over fifty-three years of age, nearly 
thirty of which she had passed on the throne. 

For months before ier death, a general gloom 
had overspread all Spain in dread of this catas- 
truphe, and when it wes at last announced, it 
seemed as though from each of her subjects a 
beloved parent had been taken. 

Her remains were carried immediately to 
Granada, although a terribie tempest opposed 
its fury to this fulfilment of her last request; 
but nothing could shake the obedient zeal of 
those she had left behind her. Isabella’s ashes 
now repose in the cathedral church of Granada, 


Her 


by the side of the remains of Ferdinand. 
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memory is still the pride and glory of the 
Spaniard; and well may they make it their 
boast, for she stands, among her own sex, in 


‘ 
5 


her pure and matchless renown, like Washing- 
ton among the military chieftains of the world. 





A RETROSPECT. 


WRITTEN ON MY BIRTHDAY, APRIL 8, 1855, AND ADDRESSED TO MY WIFE. 


BY 


Now the dark leaden cloud, and the cold drifted snow, 
And the ice-crested stream, and the white-mantled 
earth, : 
Just looked on by Spring, but inert to the glow 
Of the queen of the year, scarce acknowledged her 
birth; 
What time bright Arcturus, with rose-tinted ray, 
Is orient at twilight’s last gleaming of day, 
In the clime of the high-lands, that part with their chain 
The streams of St. Lawrence from those of the main, 
Near thy banks, Wesserrunset, oh, many a year 
Hath passed since the voice of thy wave met mine ear; 
But my spirit goes back to the time when I heard, 
First blent with that voice, the sweet notes of my Bird! 


I had wandered alone from the place of my birth, 
Where Sunapee’s mountain is gazed on with fear; 
Left the shades of old Dartmouth, whose time-honored 

worth 

Is yet fresh to my thought as its name to mine ear. 

I had heard the deep roar of Niagara’s flood— 
I had stood where the fallen of Bridgewater stood. 
Fair Lewistown, grateful the memories come 
Of the scenes and the seasons while thou wert my home! 
Return they, resplendent with gems of the past, 
Set in tablets of love that forever will last! 
Mementoes of pupils—(my twenty-fourth year 
Saw me charged with that Institute on the frontier.) 
Fair nymphs of the border! by distance refined, 
How glow your bright forms on the page of my mind! 
But my star led me eastward, o’er valley and plain, 
Till I reached the bold streams and dark forests of 

Maine. 


Succeeds day to day; the procession of time 

Leaves the joys and regrets of mankind in its rear, 
While the pyramid, piled by the sages, I climb, 

Whose ermines through ages yet dimly appear. 
*Twas Spring. Eighteen hundred and thirty-one years. 
Had passed since the Crucified entered the spheres, 
And my walks were on Somerset’s valleys and streams. 
The past brought its fruits, and the future its dreams; 
Fair science her treasures, and study its lore, 

And beauty its roses, and tancy its store; 

But my spirit was sad, as I brvoded alone 

On the journey of life I had entered upon, 

And I looked for the hope of fruition in vain, 

To the realms of the air and the earth and the main; 

For, engraven on tablets more lasting than stone, 

I read—“ Man shall never be happy alone!’’ 

How thrilled then my pulses with raptures untold 

When my Bird flew towards me on pinions of gold, 

Aud entranced with her notes, as from bow’rs of the 
blest, 

I wooed her forever to dwell in my breast. 
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She came—and there sweetly we sojourned until 
Seven times the broad path of the zodiac, trod 
By worlds, their bright missions on high to fulfil, 
Saw the earth pass each sign round the throne of ha 
God! 
When, leaving fair Kennebec’s borders, we hied 
Past the “ father of waters”’ to waters more wide; 
Nor staid until strange constellations looked down 
From zones further south than the antarctic crown, 
On our home by the shore of the far-spreading sea 
That cradles the isles of the dark Caribbee. 
O’er the prairie’s green bosom, the ocean’s wild wave, 
Stars unseen before, guide, sparkle, and save. 
Canopus, the pilot of Argo, whose rays, 
Refulgent and mystic like Sirius, blaze, 
As he looks from his dome in the deep southern sky, 
Yet steers his famed bark through the billows on high! 
Antarus is lurid with blood-tainted fire, 
And Phenix, new-fledged, leaves her funeral pyre; 
Glows the Cross where the cloud lowers gloomy and 
dark, 
And Phaet returns with her branch to the ark! ® 


So my Bird, while we traversed the lonely domain 

On the trail which the Indian oft traversed of yore, 
From thy waters, Red River, to those of the main, 

To found our new home on its murmuring shore, 
While nightly we couched by the warbling stream, 
Our repose oft disturbed by the panther’s wild scream, 
Or by day, through the forest our steeds rode and reined, 
The dove of my ark hath ever remained. 

How mighty the contrast! the regions of snow 
And of streams stopped by frost in their gurgling flow, 
Of the evergreen wildwood—the fierce loup-cervie, 
Of the ice-covered lake and the dark hemlock-tree, 
Were exchanged for oak-openings and boundless do- 

mains 

Of tropical verdure, soft airs, and green plains ; 
And the deer, from the shade of the wide-spreading tree, 
As our horses—fleet, graceful, and joyous as he— 





* The “ Antarctic Crown” (Corona Australis), “ Anta- 
res’’ (Cor Scorpiones), and “ Phaet’’ are visible in most 
parts of the Union; but Mr. Burritt observes, in hs 
* Classbook of Astronomy,” that “ Canopus,” the prin- 
cipal star in the constellation Argo Navis, cannot, owing 
to its great southern declination, be seen in the United 
States. He is mistaken, however, for I have often, fromm 


my piazza, admired its brilliancy (but little inferior to 
that of Sirius) while it seemed to hang like a magnificent 
diamond a few degrees above the southern horizon. A 
few of the stars belonging to the “ Cross” may also be 
seen, but not the whole of this beautiful constellation, 
with the dark southern “cloud,” for its back-ground. 
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Bore us onward, gazed wondering and fearless upon 
Our forms by his green covert hurrying on; 

For his eye met another of kindness and love, 

Which said, “ Do not fear !” *Twas the voice of my dove, 
And the rifle, impulsively raised, was depregged, 

And hung at my saddle-bow, charged, but at rest! 


Years gather to years—the “ Lone Star” no more 
Looks down on the fields where its heroes repose ;— 
’Twas shorn of its brightness—so peerless of yore, 
By the doom of its friends, not the sword of its foes! 
Years gather to years; fields yellow with grain, 
Or green with the corn and the vine and the cane, 
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Are seen where the wild horse and buffalo roamed, 
And the arch spans the stream where the wide torrent 
foamed. 
Fair gardens arise under art’s fost’ring hand, 
“ And the voice of the turtle is heard in the land.” 
Where was solitude once, now the mansion and dome, 
And the temple of God mark the immigrant’s home ; 
And the smoke-jetting steamer—the wind-wafted prore 
Daily come to our home on the murmuring shore. 
Hearts joyous with mirth, and eyes beaming with love, 
At the hearth or the altar, are round thee, my dove, 
And wealth, far more valued than gold from the mine, 
For jewels—so prized by Cornelia—are thine! 





THE CURE OF IDIOCY AND CRETINISM. 


Some interesting particulars on this subject 
have been recently published in alittle pamphlet 
entitled “The Abendberg Institution for Crétins, 
iy the Canton of Berne, Switzerland, founded by 
Dr. Guggenbihl.” This institution, it appears, 
is built on the Abendberg, in the Alps, at the 
height of about 3000 feet above the level of the 
sea, and was founded by Dr. Guggenbiihl, in 
1842, who has since, under the support of a few 
influential friends, devoted the best energies of 
his mind to the difficult career he has chosen— 
that of éducating idiot children. No case has 
been too hopeless for this enterprising philan- 
thropist: weak and helpless boys and girls, with 
vague eyes, and skins wrinkled by premature 
ald age, have, by his fatherly care, been changed 
within a few months into intelligent and health- 
ful children ; creatures, whose only articulation 
was a moan, have been taught to pronounce the 
letters of the alphabet; beings almost as low in 
the scale of existence as the brutes—with little 
or no sense of smell, taste, or touch—and with 
no idea of food, that it is necessary to eat in 
order to live, have been rescued from their fear- 
ful state by Dr. Guggenbiihl, and are many of 
them in a fair way of becoming sensible, well- 
behaved, and industrious members of society. A 
few years back, it was the general opinion that 
idiocy was incurable, and that all we could do 
for idiots was to pity and protect them. This 
feeling is even now carried to so great an extent 
among savages that they look on these unhappy 
creatures with a sort of veneration, believing 
them to be especial favorites of the Great Spirit, 
who has permitted their souls to remain in 
heaven, while their bodies undergo the toils and 
hardships of this world. It shows a benevolent 
heart that can protect and pity a poor “ natural ;” 
but how much greater the benevolence that, in- 
stead of sighing at the sight and passing on, can 
devote the labor of a life to the arduous task of 
reclaiming these lost children? 


The cures effected by Dr. Guggenbithl are nu- 
merous and brilliant. The plan adopted is one 
of common sense, and has for its principal ele- 
ments fresh air, light wholesome food, cleanli- 
ness, and exercise. When he has succeeded in 
rendering the body in a fit state to be the dwell- 
ing of an intelligent soul—then, and not before, 
does he commence his labors with respect to the 
moral and intellectual improvement of his pa- 
tients. When he has mended the house, and 
rendered it habitable, he entices the wanderer 
in by means of kind words and reiterated appeals 
to the dormant intelligence. Among other means 
to whieh he resorts is that of tracing the alpha- 
bet in characters of phosphoric light on dark 
walls, in order that the sense of sight may be 
quickened, and convey the shapes of the differ- 
ent symbols to the brain. A tube is at the same 
time placed in the ear, in order that the sound 
of the strange hieroglyphics glittering before the 
eye may be made known. The lips are also 
taught to move in imitation of the master’s; and 
the latent senses of sight, hearing, and speech are 
thereby awakened into action. 

The Institution of the School for Crétins and 
Idiots, on the Abendberg, was the signal for the 
institution of many more, and, among others, 
that of the Mariabrrg, near Stuttgard, in Wur- 
temburg, under the patronage of the king and 
royal family; Muhldorf, in Bavaria, under the 
patronage of the king and the Archbishop of 
Munich; and that of Park-house, Highgate, 
founded in 1847 by subscription, and afterwards 
set apart for patients for whom fees were paid; 
another and larger institution being subsequently 
formed at Essex-hall, Colchester, for the recep- 
tion of the poorer and friendless class. The ro- 
turns of these institutions are in the highest 
degree satisfactory, and will, no doubt, tend to 
the formation of many more of a similar kind 
throughout the world. 











MY STORY. 


BY AN OLD MAID. 


Dip you ever think, reader, when you laugh 
(for everybody laughs) at an old maid, what an 
experience may have been hers? how near she 
may have been to the goal which all women 
(according to general opinion) strive to win? 
how the prize may have been almost within her 
grasp? the golden fruit before her eyes? I 
think, if the interior experience of the old maid 
could be more generally written out, if the worid 
could oftener know how she has loved, and why 
not married, there would be fewer 
sneers for her, and more compliments. 

1 am not one of those who have suffered from 
the lowest ridicule, because those who indis- 


she has 


criminately sneer cannot cause me any suffer- 
ing. I have not been pitied, or laughed at, as 
one who “ couldn’t get married ;”’ the aspersions 
against me have been of another character. I 
have been stigmatized as cold, heartless, proud, 
egotistical, self-sufficient, &c. &c. 

It has been thought that I am “incapable of 
love,” or that, at least, “no man knoweth to the 
contrary,” but I intend that the readers of the 
“ Lady’s Book” shall understand me better. 

If women prone to love are depreciated and 
condemned, no better fate awaits their sisters on 
the opposite limb of the balance. To be hard is 
as objectionable as to be soft; to be indifferent 
as to be forward. Indeed, the woman is more 
disliked, both by the opposite sex and her own, 
who is supposed to hold herself above the pos- 
sibility of “the soft impeachment.” And the 
reason is evident. It is unnatural to be wholly 
self-satisfied, self-dependent, self-sufficient; she 
who is above loving, is above humanity; and 
must take the consequences. I have been so 
accused, and I have meekly borne the accusa- 
tion, because it was preferable to the confession 
that I have loved in vain. Thus far my secret 
has been kept, and I have been content; I 
intend now only to confide sub rosa to the 
** Lady’s Book” and the thousands of its monthly 
guests. 

Perhaps I had better not go back to the very 
first experiences ; to the time when I, a giddy girl, 
saw an awkward ill-accoutred boy kneeling before 
me, and tittered in his face, to the time when I 
ocheld a stalwart man come trembling, with his 
knees smiting together like Belshazzar’s, and 
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dropped his hat at my feet. I will pass on to 
the times when my own feelings became more 
interested. Not that I passed blameless through 
these ordeals, but I did not blame myself. 
Surely, the simple right of rejection is unquali- 
fiedly woman’s. Why should men want, if they 
have an undoubted right to us, simply for the 
asking? Why do they ask us, if we may not 
as well say “no” as “ yes?”? I was not guilty 
of the slightest maneuvring, pains-taking, to 
obtain my suitors, and I did often take pains to 
spare them the pain of a refusal; to let them 
know the suit was hopeless, as soon as delicacy 
would permit me to see that it was a suit. 

The first in whom I became seriously inte- 
rested was a man of noble figure, and an attract- 
ive countenance. Indeed, he was called “ per- 
fectly beautiful’ by “all the ladies.” But it 
was too exclusively physical beauty to satisfy 
me; it was the beauty of the muscles and 
tendons; it was beauty of hair, and skin, and 
features; it was too little a beauty of the soul, 
of that which penetrates the face, as it were a 
transparent mask, and shows only its own 
spiritual grandeur. 

He was wholly self-educated, and not well 
Yet it was long before I learned all 
his ignorance and self-neglect; for he had 
wondrous tact, almost amounting to genius. It 
was not this, or he would have learned more ; 
or known more intuitively. Perhaps he thought 
his handsome face and figure were all-sufficient. 
He was mistaken. No doubt he came to the 
conclusion that I had learning enough for both 
of us; and that some day, like all the rest of 
my possessions, it would be accounted unto him, 
He had much of character; the influence he 
gained over me proved that, and, when we first 
separated, I promised acorrespondence. Letters 
are the most serious matters to those who are 
least able to write them. 
was to him far more like “an engagement”’ 
than his offer to write was to me. But I dearly 
loved all epistolary communication ; and looked 
forward with delight to my first love-corre- 
spondence. 

I was not long waiting for the salutatory 
paper; it was miserably written, misspelt, blotted 
and awkwardly folded. The first words cured 


educated. 


My consent to answer 
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me of all my weakness. It commenced “ My 
Dear Angle.”? I could have endured martyrdom 
for a man I loved; I would, for his sake, have 
become an angel in good earnest; but to be thus 
metamorphosed by him into an “angle,” I could 
not endure it. There was too much of earth, 
and too little of heaven about me for such an 
apotheosis. 

My resolution was immediately taken, and I 
was firm. There were those who blamed me; 
who said that he was “‘ good enough,” and “too 
good ;” and that I would “rue the day ;” and 
“live to envy the wife he should take ;” and 
** go through the woods, to take a crooked stick 
at last.” 

All this might come to pass ; yet would I not 
be any man’s “ dear angle.” 

I had much mercy on him, and kept to myself 
the cause, even the causer, of the rupture. And 
he had the tact to abuse this generosity in a 
He spoke of 
me, it is true, as the first mover, but insinuated 
that he courted the movement. He alluded to 
me in a patronizing way, as one whom he could 
esteem, but who was too pedantic, and self-wor- 
shipping, for his love. The few for whom I 
much cared saw how it was, and respected me 
the more, that mind, and not person, must 
weigh down the scale in which my heart was 
balanced. 

It may be as well to add here that Fortune 
was kind to him, as I never doubted she would 
be. He has wealth, and all the outward insignia 
of prosperity about him. He has beautiful 
children, and an amiable wife (who is doubtless 
well satisfied to be his “dear angle’); he has 
friends and foes enough to satisfy him that he 
is an enviable man. As Milton’s last discovered 
song says, “‘I am old and poor,” yet have I 
never envied “his wife ;” never regretted that I 
did not continue his “ dear angle.” 

I was very careful, after this, how I made 
acquaintances. I was chary of mankind, and 
confined my friendships to my own sex. 

Then came my second love; oh, he was gifted 
indeed! and more than beautiful. As my first 
lover had been below me in education and pure 
intellect, this object of my adoration was as far 
above. I never heard any one compliment his 
person, though it was moulded like a statue; 
for the mind within so permeated all the rest, 
and the speech and manner, the presence of the 
man, were all so far more impressive than his 
looks, that these alone excited remark and com- 
How thoroughly he was esteemed 


wonderfully ingenious manner. 


mendation. 


may be inferred from the fact that the mystery 
of our separation wes never referred, by the 
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most intolerant gossip, to aught blamable in 
him. 

We were never much together; the very in- 
tensity of our love kept us apart; for, though I 
deserved it not, and he did, yet he had the same 
worshipping reverence for me that I had for 
him. And this stimulated me to become more 
and more worthy of him. I was lifted up in my 
My very sow expanded and 
unfolded its upper wings. How the world 
changed, and the people therein. Life 
glorious; and heroism and martyrdom seemed 
but the natural and common and easy requisi- 
tions of existence. 1 breathed mountain air. 
Every step was upon the hill-tops; and every 
morn and eve I knelt and thanked God for this 
And, with every prayer, 


own estimation. 


was 


precious boon of life. 
was breathed a sigh that I was not more worthy 
of it. We also were to be separated for a time. 

“IT am to be absent a few weeks, possibly 
months,” said he to me, as he placed a plain 
gold ring upon my finger; “if I see this, where 
I have placed it, upon my return, I shall venture 
to ask some questions that I have neither time 
nor courage to propose to you now.” 

And thus we parted. Ah, if he would only 
have written tome! Yet the contemplation of 
even this happiness was enough for this time; 
the remembrance of what he had said, and how 
he had said it, was food for memory. From 
such a man the slightest hint was significant; 
how much had he therefore conveyed in what 
he had so significantly said! I do not remember 
that I felt in any hurry for his retarn; there 
was so much joy in anticipation—such a deli- 
cious assurance of what was in store for me 
then. The heart can wait for a flood of happi- 
ness, when it is already full. 

My ring, which I so doated on, as the talisman 
upon whose safe keeping all my life’s happiness 
depended, I took off one night, and, after holding 
it to my lips, placed it upon my dressing-table. 
I was champooning my head after a fashion of 
my own, and did not wish to desecrate, or wear 
too roughly, my jewel. The next morning I 
looked for it, but it was not there. I searched, 
but in vain. Every cloth in the room was 
separately lifted, and shaken, and every mova- 
ble carefully displaced. In vain I hunted; in 
I took up the carpet, and took 
down the curtain. I carried out the mattress, 
and brought in the microscope. All was of no 
avail! The family wondered why I took all 
this pains, “‘and the room was so thoroughly 
cleansed, late in the spring.” Nor ought 1 so 
to fatigue myself. Fatigue! I could have carried 
off the gates of Gaza, nor have felt their weight, 


vain I spied. 
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But I kept my secret. No one knew why I within his orbit, I had left behind. And, be- 


toiled so restlessly, and fussed so endlessly. No 
one was permitted to enter my room, or to touch 
athing init. Yet all my labor and precautions 
were vain. I knew of no raven, or crow, or cat, 
or mouse, or any living thing, who could have 
made away with it. Yet has it never been 
found. ‘That I got up and swallowed it, while 
asleep, is as rational a supposition as any I have 
ever formed, about its disappearance. 

But I “ might have replaced the ring,” some 
one will say. I hardlv had time for that; or, 
if I had, I should not have dared, in the slight- 
est thing, to deceive him. I should not have 
believed that I could do it; it seemed to me that 
there was a something in that simple ring no 
other ring ever possessed—a salient, visible, 
tangible charm—because it came from him. It 
was just as I finally despaired of the talisman’s 
recovery, that he came. I must meet him; and 
his first glance was at that unjewelled finger. 
I alone saw the agony that passed like the 
shadow of some flitting demon over his counte- 
nance; and then he was calm. That calmness 
strengthened me; I too was cool, and staid, and 
stolid as a stone. I could not be otherwise in 
his presence than the reflex of himself. 

Thus we parted, finally and forever. Oh, 
how the light paled out of the sun, and beauty 
faded from the earth! How like some dim 
masquerade seemed life; and how shorn of all 
its terror was the tomb. 

But, says Mrs. Common Sense, with the gray 
gown, and linen collar, while she casts up her 
accounts, or measures from the yardstick her 
muslin, “‘ but what an easy thing just to have 
explained the whole matter !” 

Easy for you, madam, perhaps, and your 
matter-of-fact people, but impossible for me. 
You might have broken your way through the 
mystic cobweb that was woven between us. I 
could as soon have rent the veil of the temple 
from top to bottom. It weuld have been easy 
for you to tell him that the ring was lost, 
and you were very soiry; and then have asked 
him to proceed in the disclosures he would have 
made were it still upon that finger; pshaw !— 
you, madam, would never have had the oppor- 
tunity. 

Whatever had been the nature of the ties 
between us, they had been subtle as strong. 
The memory of them was now sacred to me. 
Henceforth I had a new incentive to purity of 
heart and beauty of life, for I must strive to 
give plausibility to the fiction that I had feit 
more than worthy of him. He was not only 
iost to me, but that whole great circle, included 

















$ to him; in bringing my whole nature into sweet 


yond it, if there were any beyond, was it for 
me? So, as a woman never thinks, or likes to 
think of accepting a lover inferior to one she 
has rejected, or through her own folly has lost, 
all of mankind were as naught to me now. Not 
that I wished for another, or thought of another ; 
but, if I had. One thing sustained me. I was 
never humiliated in my own or my lover’s 
estimation. In his eyes I was still upon that 
lofty pedestal ; and it depended upon myself to 
retain ever my high position in the gallery of 
his memory. How did all this knowledge 
strengthen me to dignity, and calmness, and 
self-possession? Because fate had ordained it 
thus, was I to “cry like a sick girl?”? I heard 
of his upward career with pride; and of his 
marriage with no pang of regret that, under my 
adverse fate, I had acted as I did. 

Time passed on, and my third lover came. I 
was in no mood to welcome him; for, amidst 
the rest of the shadows, I saw him as the blind 
man, or rather “‘*the man who was blind,” saw 
men as trees walking. But he was an enthu- 
siast, and loved as those do who will not be 
denied. My ire was as fuel to his fire. I could 
not forever remain passive to the ardor with 
which he sued. It is not in the nature of 
woman to be quite indifferent when a richly 
frevzhted human soul lays its best treasures 
betore her for acceptance. 

They told me he was beautiful, with his poet 
eye and glowing cheek. I thought little enough 
of what the world calls beauty; but I saw, and 
felt, the love that radiated from him to me. I 
began to muse, to consider, and then to nurse 
him in my heart. I knew that his nature was 
not grand, like his whom last I loved; but it 
contained some elements wanting thete. He 
had more warmth, vivacity, ease, and agreeable- 
ness. He was more witty and eloquent. The 
home, the fireside qualities in him were supe- 
rior. Then J had loved in the outer court, under 
the vault of heaven, beneath the shadowing 
wings of angels. I had knelt before the golden 
image, set on high before the eyes of all the 
people. Now it was otherwise; the heart went 
in to the secret recesses of the temple, and knelt 
in prayer and praise before the screened altar, 
where the fire burned bright and clear. 

Once I had worshipped; now I loved. A 
thousand soft and tender chords were stirred 
that never had vibrated before. The spirit-harp 
was reattuned to gentler music. If I sometimes 
felt that, in some things, my lover was my in- 
ferior, I felt too a joy in dedicating all my powers 
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subjection. It seemed but natural that love 
should egualize all. If, once before, I had 
breathed mountain air, I was now intoxicated 
with the perfumed breezes of the vale. And yet 
I hesitated. It was with the fear that this pas- 
sionate overwhelming devotion to me was too 
much a thing of impulse to last, I could not 
trifle, or be trifled with. I could not love fora 
little while, and then forget it all. No! even 
my dead loves were more to me than living ones 
remain to many others. But, when months, and 
even years, passed by, and the love, instead of 
weakening, only waxed more strong, then I 
yielded. I felt how greatness, and talent, and 
learning, are not to the yearning soul as true 
and fond affection. 

When, at last, he held me to his heart, with 
the words, almost in the old scripture phrase, 
*Jovest thou me?” I too spontaneously breathed 
as near the same reply, “thou knowest that I 
love thee.” 

Here, according to the shrewd policy of the 
novelist, the scene should close, the final curtain 
should fall upon the happy denouement of the 
drama. Ah, but time does not stop thus! The 
great wheel goeth round; and that, which had 
been lifted to the heavens, anon is ground into 
the dast. 

I soon saw that the heart I had bestowed upon 
my lover, and for which he had so long and 
passionately struggled, had lost all value by 
coming into his possession. Like the fabled coin 
of the fairies, it was dry leaves when taken into 
the hand. Perhaps there had been too much of 
the fairy world in it all! I was humbled in my 
own eyes, now that I was lessened in his. I 
was ashamed that I could not better retain a 
heart that had been mine; but, with all this, 
there was a feeling of contempt for the man 
whose undisciplined mind could so change and 
flitter. All I had ever feared had now come 
upon me; and it was only an aggravation to my 
distress that the man I loved I also despised. I 
knew that I could have done differently. I 
knew that he, whom I last had loved, could 
have so moulded his heart, by his will, that its 
love would never have died out. But he I now 
loved had not will, principle, firmness, pur- 
pose. I would do him justice. Perhaps these 
staid qualities are really inconsistent with the 
volcanic tumults that had so impressed me. I 
was in no disposition, when he first sought me, 
to respond to a calm, clear, judicious attach- 


ment. Such burning lava as had been thrown 


upon my heart could alone have lighted its fires. 
But the lava will cool and become stone; and 
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the volcano will spend itself in the transient 
outburst. 

At first I tried to doubt what I saw so clearly. 
I was too strongly en rapport with him to be 
deceived. Yet I must delude myself for a little 
while, so as to gain strength to look my misery 
in the face. I did not break from him passion- 
ately, nor call on fiends to aid me. I never 
reproached him for negleet; I never murmured 
a syllable of disappointment or of his change. 
My plan was fixed. 

Ah!” says Mrs. Prettyman, with five flounces 
on her dress, and pink flowers in her cap, ** Ah, 
I’d have fixed him! I’d have brought him to 
his senses. What is coquetry given to a woman 
for? It is her natural, justifiable weapon. I’d 
have made his heart ache with jealousy.” 

Dear madam with the five flounces, and the 
pink flowers in her artificial hair, your coquetry 
would but have fed the demon of his vanity. 
No whims, nor pouts, nor tosses, nor petty 
tricks, nor weak little flirtations, would have 
succeeded there. Only the real encourage- 
ment of some other suitor, with a strong, noble, 
manly heart, really devoted to you, only that 
would have troubled him. And had I a right to 
so tamper with an honest man? to use so self- 
ishly *‘ the noblest work of God?” 

I was right. I saw these little arts practised 
on him by another, in after times, and I saw 
how little they were worth. There was but this 
one course for me. I had loved with all my 
heart ; now I must unlove with all my mind. 
I must bring will, and reason, and every nobler 
power of the soul to the warfare, and crush a 
passion unworthy of myself. It was very hard. 
I was wrenching the whole soul in tearing up 
these roots, so deep, and so entangled with every- 
thing therein. And I felt how sore, after this 
dissolution was over, the affections would lay 
sterile, blighted forevermore. But I did not 
shrink; I went into that inner temple, and 
quenched the fire, and scattered the ashes to the 
winds of heaven. If once the light had faded 
from the eye, now the heart lay bleeding. 

And all this was done so quietly that none 
suspected the work that was going on, not even 
he who had caused it all to be done. For the 
face and form should bear no trace of the ravage 
that was working within; the lips should smile, 
and the eye should sparkle, and the mind should 
be compelled to interest itself in the novel, the 
embroidery, the household plans. These emo- 
tions and occupations, if persevered in, would, 
I know, give to the eye its immediate expression, 
and to the face its superficial lines; as.for the 
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tyrant will, beneath it all, would not that be 
seen? There are few who look so deeply; and 
it is easy to keep a face in such perpetual play, 
while you are with the common connoisseurs, 
that they shall not see those other lines which 
are deepening. As for the form, sleep must be 
commanded, thought be forcibly banished ; and 
the frame will rest. Follow all the physical 
laws: woo the fresh air, the pure water, the 
fresh fruits, the solid food, and Nature, at least, 
is no betrayer. ‘“ Verily, thou shalt have thy 
reward.” But did the person and manner show 
no trace of all this contest? The frame became 
thinner, but not markedly so; dress could much 
disguise all that. The hair wasted from the 
head, but went too gradually to be observed. 

** And the woman ?” 

True, there might have been a change there; 
for Providence was otherwise dealing very bit- 
terly with me then. Misfortune, death, and 
worse than death, were among us; and the hand 
of man should have rested soothingly on the form 
that was so stricken by God. But the great first 
trouble has this privilege over all others, that it 
benumbs the sensibilities for those that follow ; 
you know of them, you think of them, you even 
feel them, but only so as to be sure they are 
there. So, it was rather a wonder than other- 
wise that I was so cheerful and spirited. God 
alone knew the agonies I had endured where 
there could be no sympathy, and he kept back 
his sore visitings until I could not deeply suffer 
beneath them; and when the time came that 
the few who can look through the eye into the 
heart’s furthest chambers saw the skeleton there, 
they wist not what it was. 

In my conquest of self was also involved the 
conquest of my lover. When he saw that I was 
no more his, that my love had died out, and my 
heart come home (he knew not how it came to 
die), he wanted it all back again. He implored 
forgiveness, and promised loyalty; but my work 
was thoroughly done. The fire had not only 
burned out upon the altar, but such tears had 
drenched the fuel that it never might be rekindled. 

It was even his despair and its hopelessness that 
gave the new strength to the old passion; and 
could I have loved again, I would not. I knew 
how the old scenes might be re-enacted; and I 
was too well content that he should continue to 
love me to subject myself to the next phase of 
fickleness. I use harsh words, and yet I do not 








feel so harsh; every nature liveth and acteth 
according to its kind. The wild love that comes 
of a throbbing blood must have its revulsions, 
or it must cease to be. 

If I had acted differently, if I had died, or gone 
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into hysterics, or fainted in his arms, all might 
have ended better ; but I could not do these 
things at once. As for dying, I never thought 
of it. The world was full of pesgle who do not 
love; their loving days are over, or have not 
come, or never are to be. The lover is the ex- 
ception, and always is marked in his community. 
I, too, could join the great unloving throng, and 
pass onward to the end. 

I sometimes think of another palliative for 
my old love; he had so humbled himself to gain 
me (he might think) that his manliness would 
naturally reassert itself. I must not see him 
always dependent upon me for happiness, or 
even for love; so, perhaps, as I still wish to 
excuse him, there may be a ghost of the old love 
lingering in my heart. I sometimes think: “Oh, 
had I but died in the flush of that first victory! 
I should then have been evermore glorious to 
him; it was this that immortalized ‘ Highland 
Mary.’” ButIam something to him now, more 
at least than any other yet has been. It was a 
strange experience for him, as it was a sorrowful 
one for me; and he does not forget. 

“ Well, but,” says Mrs. Gray Gown, with the 
linen collar, “ you ’re a couple of fools! Why 
don’t you get married now?” 

“Ah, madam, for you it might do; but for 
me it is all too late. I cannot, nor do I regret 
that I have not done differently in this. I have 
never been sorry for the petrifying, half-suicidal 
course I adopted in crushing the love which was 
the life of my heart; I only regret that it had 
to be done.” 

So, they have called me cold and heartless, 
unfit for woman’s duties, incapable of the ten- 
derness of wife and mother. I, who have expe- 
rienced all this, and who can even now hold the 
babe of the lowest emigrant to my breast (pro- 
vided it be a pretty one) with a feeling that 
would do no discredit to a mother; but, as I 
have said, I am content that they should say so, 
and believe it, too. 

. ° * * + 

Tam now at that period of life called “the 
uncertain age,” when time goes on softly, leav- 
ing fewer visible tracks ; but I know well what 
the next change will be. I know whose hand 
will print dark hieroglyphics under my eyes 
and round my mouth! I know that the hair 
will silver (some gray ones even now), and my 
teeth decay (some are already gone). I am 
alone; yet do I not regret. 

For him, there is another future, the race for 
the prizes of manhood, for honor and wealth ; 
and these he can lay before some fair young 
face and fresh new heart, and in her taste anew 
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the joys of life and love, at least I know that I 
should do so if I were in his place. 
> * * ad 2 
Elderly men, with silvered hair and easy for- 
tunes, begin to come around me, and offer their 
names and housekeepers’ situations to my ac- 
ceptance. Some have large families of small 





children, and others have small families of large 
children ; and there have been those among them 
with no families, who have made advances with 
a delicacy and feeling worthy of better success 
than they have met. Would it be better to— 
but no! After this long adherence, I will keep 
my resolution unto the end. 





CHRISTMAS AND ITS CUSTOMS. 


BY CAROLINE A. WHITE. 


Tuere is something so congenial to human 
nature, so absolutely necessary to the health of 
mind and body, in the relaxation which festivals 
afford, that we do not wonder at the unwil- 
lingness which Sir Isaac Newton tells us the 
heathens felt to part with their holidays, on the 
introduction of Christianity amongst them; so 
that, in order to facilitate their conversion, by 
retaining their days of joy, Gregory, bishop of 
Neo Casarea in Pontus, instituted annual festi- 
vals to saints and martyrs, corresponding as 
nearly as possible in date, if not in form, with 
those most popular amongst the Greeks and 
Romans. 

The type of Christmas, the most honored, 
joyous, and beautiful of Christian holidays, 
existed long before Christianity, in the Saturnalia 
of the ancients, which took place about the 
hyemal solstice. 

Nearly a century had elapsed from the birth of 
its founder, before the followers of Christianity 
introduced the observance of this day in com- 
memoration of that event; and upon the second 
anniversary, when great numbers of them were 
assembled 1n the church, Diocletian, the Roman 
emperor, who at this time kept his court at 
Nicomedia, ordered the doors to be fastened, 
and the building to be set on fire! and thus lit 
_ such a yule blaze that the brightness thereof 
spread throughout incipient Christendom, and 
the ashes of the faithful, thus scattered through 
the earth, seemed henceforth to have carried 
with them the germs of the new creed for which 
they suffered. 

At this period, and for more than seven hun- 
dred years after, the Feast of Epiphany, Twelfth- 
day, or the Adoration of the kings—for so have 
the “wise men” of St. Matthew, the simple 
shepherds of St. Luke, “keeping watch over 
their flocks by night,” been denominated—was 
regarded as one and the same festival; and its 
very name, which amongst the Pagans signified 
the appearance of the gods upon earth, was 
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singularly appropriate in reference tohim whom 
the church regarded as Divinity-madé man; at 
present the calendar links both, by a succession 
of holidays extending from the 25th of Decem- 
ber to the 6th of January. 

It requires but little imagination to construe 
the beautiful fable of the golden age, which the 
old Roman Saturnalia commemorated, into a 
prophetic myth of the universal peace and good 
will which the divine teaching of the Nazarite 
was calculated to effect upon earth, and which 
doubtless it will effect when the spirit of His 
precepts guides, in its simplicity and truth, the 
actions of His people. 

During the continuance of this antique feast, 
every one interchanged presents with his neigh- 
bor; their houses were decorated with evergreens 
and laurel ; no criminal was punished ; no arms 
taken up; the very slaves were permitted to sit 
at the table with their masters, in allusion to 
the happy equality which was supposed to have 
existed during the reign of Saturn; nay, ban- 
quets were sometimes made for them, at which 
their masters served—a custom whose shadow 
still lingers with us in the yule feast once 
common in the baronial halls of England, and 
not yet quite exploded from them. 

We know of hospitable hearths, whose yeo- 
men-proprietors annually preside at a supper 
given to their laborers, or, if this part of the 
business be deputed to their bailiff or foreman, 
at least make their appearance amongst them, 
to utter the old-fashioned but hearty “ Much 
good may it do you!” and to give and receive 
the gratulations of the season. 

A friend, whose childhood was spent in a 
farmhouse, tells us that, besides the customary 
mince-pies and plum-puddings, there was a large 
cake called the yule-cake, overspread with leaves 
and ornaments; and that on Christmas Eve an 
immense candle, gaily decorated, and for which 
a candlestick used at no other period was brought 
forth, was lighted, and a huge block of wood, 
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ealled the yule log, laid on the fire, both of which ; glory that illuminated the ficlds, and shone 


burnt tjll morning. 

In the meanwhile a table was spread in the 
kitchen, covered with pork pies, bread and 
cheese, elder wine, and ale; and after the family 
had supped on furmity, all went to bed—not to 
sleep, it appeared, for about midnight the village 
singers, with the varied instruments that formed 
the choir of the church, in humble imitation 
of the “Gloria in excelsis,” that primal carol 
sounding by night above the sheep-folds on the 
plains of Bethlehem, burst forth beneath the 
windows, and the master of the house rose up 
and let them in. 

It was unlucky, according to local supersti- 
tion, for dny but a black-headed person to enter 
the house first, and on these occasions the 
veteran of the party, who had headed the musi- 
cians on the annual recurrence of the vigil for 
some thirty years, always took precedence, 
though his hair was white as the winter snow— 
but then, it had once been black! 

In Ireland, the custom of burning gigantic 
candles still prevails amongst the Catholic com- 
munity on Christmas Eve, and in the north of 
England it is also common. Light at all times 
appears to have been used on occasions of 
festivity and rejoicing—from the rude bonfire to 
the wax-lit drawing-room ; but in these candlcs 
we trace another remnant of the ancient type 
of the season’s rejoicings, for it was the custom 
of the Romans, during the festival of the Satur- 
nalia, to present wax candles to each other. 

In the yule log, or huge block of coal, which 
in the North answers the same purpose, and is 
carefully reserved for the occasion, Brand sees 
the counterpart of the Midsummer fires, made 
within doors on account of the cold weather of 


the winter solstice, as those in the hot seasons’ 


were kindled in the open air. 

Bede, in speaking of the observances of Christ- 
mas Eve, tells us that this was the very night 
observed in the land before, by the heathen 
Saxons. “They began their year,” he says, 
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on the eighth of the calends of January, now | 


cur Christmas Day; and the very night before, 
which is now holy to us, was by them called, 
on account of its ceremonies, the ‘mother of 
nights.’ ” 

The yule log was one of these ceremonies, 
ani seems to have been used by them as an 
emblem of the return of the sun. 

Christianity, while clinging to these ancient 
eustoms, revised their symbolism to suit itself, 
and made the “feast of lights,’’ as Christmas 
was primitively called in the church, a type of 
the Eternal; it was also said to represent the 
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about the shepherds in their night-watch; and 
by others to refer to John the Baptist, whose 
advent was likened to a burning and a shining 
light, and to the going forth of the apostles, 
and to that light of the world, the Son of Man 
himself. 

But the old leaven clung to the anniversary 
under its new name, and the festive spirit of the 
Saturnalia, rather than the fasting one enjoined 
by Gregory Nazianzen and the early fathers of 
the church, continued, and even still continues 
(if it does not adorn cross-paths) to feed the eye 
and delight the ear, to feast and drink, crown 
doors, and encourage dancing, just as in those 
days when the stern old father penned his ex- 
hortation on forbearance from them. _ Only 
Christianity has tempered excess with ‘modera- 
tion, and the refinement of its teaching has 
softened down the fierce license of wild joy 
which the restoration of mercy, peace, and 
brotherhood to earth but for a few short days 
imparted to the pagans. 

The burden of the angels’ song for us is not 
for days, but to the end of time, and every year 
brings us more nearly to its full fruition. The 
same jubilant feeling, therefore, that hung the 
portals of the Roman houses with boughs indi- 
cative of victory and peace, that bound their 
brows with bacchanalian ivy, and their staffs 
with branches of the vine, may well deck 
Christian hearts and houses at this period; they 
read another myth in the bright evergreens 
than the immortal youth of the Boy-God (even 
their own), and in their practical translation of 
the angelic chorus—feeding the hungry, clothing 
the naked, and letting in the light of intellect 
on those who sit in darkness, even the thick 
“darkness of ignorance ;”’ for, with Olivia’s 
Clown, we believe there is no other—do honor 
to no fancied retrospect, no bygone golden age, 
but link the present days with brighter ones to 
come. Herrick has left us, in his fresh and | 
racy rhyme, a lively notion of Christmas Eve in 
his days :— 

“ Come bring with a noise, 

My merry, merry boys, 

The Christmas log to the firing; 
While my good dame, she 
Bids ye all be free, 

And drink to your heart’s desiring ; 
With the last year’s brand 
Light the new block, and 

For good success in his spending, 
On your psalteries play 
That sweet luck may 

Come while the log is tending.’ 


What a picture these lines present to us, if we 
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but follow the images they represent! the laugh- 
ing, boisterous group, hauling to the wide hearth 
the mighty block, and raising it upon the mass- 
ive andirons (the Romans, by the way, burnt 
whole trees)! We can see the smiling face of 
the good dame, on hospitable cares intent, and 
yet not so much so as to forget the remnant of the 
last year’s brand, which, according to the for- 
mula, was only to be burnt in the next year’s 
yule fire; and then the filling of drinking-horns, 
the interchanging of good wishes, the feasting 
on good cheer, and, while the Christmas-log 
hisses and roars im the capacious chimney a 
chorus to their mirth, the pouring forth of such 
rude minstrelsy and merry songs as best befitted 
the season and the singers. 

In many parts of Yorkshire, and other places 
in England, to this day, furmity (a dish made 
of new wheat boiled in milk) is the usual break- 
fast and supper on Christmas Eve. Can this 
oustom be related to the ancient offering of a 
sheaf of corn to Ceres, at the Saturnalia? 

It is also common to give the women who go 
“a gooding,” as the phrase is (that is, visiting 
for alms the farm-houses in their vicinities), 
wheat for their Christmas furmity, though they 
sometimes collect sufficient to repay them for 
having it ground; and in return for this, and 
whatever else they may receive, they present 
their benefactors with sprigs of evergreens to 
deck their houses. 

In Essex this fashion is still retained; but 
instead of making their circuit on St. Thomas’s 
Day, which is elsewhere the custom, the good 
dames put it off until the eve of the great fes- 
tival, when you may see groups of them in their 
well-kept red cloak’, and lace-trimmed black 
silk bonnets, wandering across, perchance, snow- 
clad fields, to the different homesteads at which 
they are in the habit of receiving dole. 

Speaking of evergreens, by the way, reminds 
us of the beautiful superstition of druidical times, 
when, according to Dr. Chandler, the people 
were in the habit of dressing their houses with 
green boughs on the first of December, in order 
that the sylvan spirits might repair to them, and 
remain unnipped by the frosts and cold winds 
till the return of spring renewed the foliage of 
their beloved abodes. 

We know that the Christmas-boughs of our 
own times have gentle influences—that the ten- 
derest sympathies of human nature nesile be- 
neath them—that round the yule log fire, the 
world-worn links of kindred affection are re- 
forged, old covenants renewed, and friendships 
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the kindly gatherings and gracious feelings kept 
alive by this annual garlanding of our household 
hearths in the present. 

May it long be continued amongst us, for these 
old-world usages are the pictorial embellishments 
of life’s book, and have in them a wordless 
poetry, full of refining and happy influences. 
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TREATMENT OF INFANTS. 


WE recommend to young mothers the sub- 
joined extract from a small volume recently 
published by Jewett & Co., of Boston, entitled 
* Uncle Jerry’s Letters to Young Mothers.” 

“Upon the subject of bathing, I differ from 
some who have written upon it. My own expe- 
rience, and your aunt agrees with me, is, that 
cold water is not suitable for a young infant. 
Some who inherit hardy constitutions from their 
parents may endure it, and even thrive; but, in 
general, I am inclined to the opinion that it does 
more harm than good. I. prefer the use of tepid 
water, and once a day is enough for the little 
one whose strength is small, and who feels sen- 
sibly the fatigue of dressing. I have met lately 
a passage in Southey’s life which may interest 
you as much as it did myself. 

* Speaking of a young sister, he says: ‘She 
was a beautiful creature, the admiration of all 
who beheld her. My Aunt Mary was one day 
walking with her down Union Street, when 
Wesley happened to be coming up; and the old 
man was so struck with the child’s beauty, that 
he stopped and exclaimed, ‘O, sweet creature!’ 
took her by the hand, and gave her a blessing; 
and that which on sober reflection may be justly 
thought to be a blessing befell her soon after- 
wards— an carly removal to a better world. She 
died of hydrocephalus, a disease to which the 
most promising children are the most liable. 
Happily, neither her parents nor her grand- 
mother suspected that which is exceedingly pro- 
bable, that, in her case, the disease may have 
been induced by their dipping her every morning 
in a tub of the coldest well water. This was 
done from an old notion of strengthening her; 
buat the poor child’s horror of it every morning, 
when taken out of bed, was intense. I cannot 
remember having seen it without horror; nor 
do I believe that, among all the preposterous 
practices which false theories have produced, 
there was a more cruel and preposterous one 
than this.’ 

* We have tried the practice in our own family, 
and have become convinced, some wise men to 





strengthened, and could almost deem this shelter- { the contrary notwithstanding, that tepid water is 
ing of the sylvan spirits of the past a type of , preferable for infants and very young children.” 
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TWO CHAPTERS FROM AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


BY ALICE B. 


NEAL. 


(Concluded from page 432.) 


CHAPTER II. 


“ Until, in grieving for the worst, 
We learn what is the best.”’ 


Tue sounds stole up more faintly from below, 
while the child and I sobbed on in wretched con- 
trast; then there came a low knock at the door, 
and I hurried on my bonnet that the veil might 
conceal my face before I opened it. 

“There is a carriage waiting for you,” the 
same deep, quiet voice said; and an arm was 
offered to lead me to it. 

I felt the proffered kindness; and it was so 
grateful to me that I longed for words to thank 
this stranger aright. I laid my hand, trembling 
with excited feeling, upon it; and we slowly 
passed down those stairs. Funeral chords to the 
festal song of their welcome home were Law- 
rence and I, going forth forever. 

I knew I was indebted to the same thought- 
fulness that all the doors were closed, and that 
we encountered no one in the passages. No one 
had come from Mrs. Morton’s to take charge of 
her expected guests, though, as I have said, the 
night was dark, and the rain pitiless. He shielded 
me as well as he could, this kind man, on whom 
I had no claim, while the rain beat down upon 
his uncovered head as he placed me in the car- 
riage, and, hurrying up the steps again, brought 
Lawrence in his arms, and seated him beside me. 

I blessed him unawares as he went back to 
the warmth and brightness of his own fireside, 
while the carriage rolled slowly on, and carried 
me away from my old life and my former self 
to the hard, reluctant charities of my new abode. 
** Home” it never could be in any sense; I felt 
it as the driver rang the bell, and only he helped 
me and my charge up the high stone steps, where 
I stood until it pleased the servant, whose office 
it was, to admit me into the warmly lighted ves- 
tibule. Mrs. Morton was surprised into some- 
thing like interest in our arrival. She was 


standing in the hall, evidently vexed at some 
omission. 
* Not gone yet?” I heard her say. “I told 
John this morning he was to send.” , 
“ But John is forgetful, you know as well as 
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I do,” said the slow, pompous voice of Mr. John 
Morton, in answer. “I am surprised that you 
should have been so neglectful.” 

** Here she is now!” said his wife, with a tone 
of relief, as, turning sharply to see who had en- 
tered, she encountered me. ‘ How did you get 
here, Miss Lawrence ?” 

“The carriage was late,” I could not help 
saying ; “ but it came at last.” 

* How is this?” asked Mrs. Morton of the 
retreating servant. “I thought you said John 
had not gone.” . 

“He has not. I left him at his dinner just 
now.” 

* Are you sure it was my carriage, Miss Law- 
rence ?” 

I had not thought about it at all; I had taken 
it for granted, and not even offered to pay the 
coachman. He was gone; so some one must 
have made the arrangements with him. 

* This is all very strange !” said Mr. Morton, 
turning to his wife again. “I give orders that 
are neglected; my ward and his—his companion,” 
said Mr. Morton, stumbling upon the word, 
“arrive here in an unknown vehicle, evidently 
ordered by some other person; I don’t under- 
stand it!’ And, feeling *himself personally 
aggrieved by the delinquency—I was left out of 
sight altogether—the master of the house rustled 
the evening paper indignantly, and walked back 
into the parlor again. 

In the mean time, I stood, without a word of 
welcome, in my dripping clothing, eyed curiously 
by the servant, who still waited for further com- 
mands. Lawrence clung to my dress; and, re- 
covering from her annoyance a little, his aunt 
essayed to take his hand. I felt a grim satis- 
faction when he turned from her—for she was 
almost a stranger to him—and clung to me closer 
than ever. 

“ He is tired and hungry,” I said, instead of 
exerting my influence and authority to make him 
meet her advances. 

“T suppose so,”’ she answered, quite as coldly 
as I had spoken. 

* Edward, call Bridget to show Miss Lawrence 
to her room, and put dinner on table again.” 
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She, too, turned as she spoke, and followed 
her husband, leaving me still standing, directly 
under the glare of the chandelier in the wide 
hall, alone with the servant. He understcod at 
once * the poor relation” footing on which I was 
placed in the household. Hedid not offer to 
take the basket which I held, though it was large 
and heavy, and gave me another impertinent, 
scrutinizing stare before he went to summion the 
chambermaid. She had the kindest face of all 
when she came; and Lawrence, with that intui- 
tive perception of character which so astonishes 
one in children, suffered her to take him, and 
carry him up.the long flight of stairs to the room 
allotted to us. It was on the same floor with 
her own; I knewit must be, and she pointed her 
door out to the child as she passed it. 

*‘ {t’s Bridget’s room, bless his darlin’ little 
heart; and it’s Bridget that’ll come till him if 
he cries for her in the long avenings.” 

It was a front room though, looking out on 
the very park seen so distantly from our own 
home ; large and low, but well furnished. It 
would have been cheerful if there had been a 
fire in. the grate; but perhaps that was more of 
John’s forgetfulness. I did not lay it much to 
heart. 

No one came to us in the dining-room. The 
table was handsomely laid, and the dishes were 
as numerous and elegantly served as if we had 
been invited guests; but it was by no special 
courtesy. There could be no shabbiness in Mr. 
John Morton's household. 

Edward, the waiter, began with condescend- 
ing familiarity ; but my manner and tone soon 
changed it into neglectful carelessness, the only 
weapon of resentment at his command. I helped 
Lawrence plentifully; it was his right. For 
myself, bread and water made my first meal of 
dependence ; even that choked me. 

Bridget was coaxing a flame to steal through 
the pile of wood and coal that encumbered the 
grate when we went back to our room. If the 
fire had been burning brightly, it would have been 
welcome; but these fruitless attempts annoyed 
me, and Lawrence was asleep upon my shoulder 
already. Bridget helped me to undress him; 
.and, folding back the nicely made bed, he was 
laid upon the pillow in an unconscious sleep, 
which I envied. As for me, T sent the girl 
away, and, wrapping a shawl around me, sat 
down by the window to think. 

It is the way with us too often in “ this fair 
world of God’s.”” We refuse proffered assistance 
and alleviations that are offered, and sit down 
in wilful darkness to gloom over the future, 
choosing its dreariest aspect to dwell upon; so 
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I that night sat without light or fire when both 
were at my command, turned away from the 
sweet picture of Rachel’s child in his innocent 
sleep to strain my eyes into the darkness with- 
out, and listen to the dreary beating of the storm, 
and liken these things to my own destiny. I 
recall that evening now to acknowledge that I 
did not deserve even the comforts I then cast 
behind me. 

I might have been left to gain my daily bread 
for myself and the child by the labor which would 
now be almost impossible to me, I had lived so 
long at ease. I might have been forced to see 
him want for the very crumbs that fell from 
Mrs. Morton’s table, wasting and pining from 
cold, hunger, and nakedness. He, and the trea- 
sure of consolation that was bound up in his 
life I did not then recognize—he might have 
been taken from me altogether, and with him 
the shadow of the claim I had upon human re- 
lationship and sympathies. I acknowledge this, 
moreover, that, if the punishment of my wilful 
rebellion had been this, it would have been 
just; but, “ knowing my frailty, he remembered 
mercy.” If Rachel had been placed thus instead 
of me, her life would have been one of cheerful 
endurance, if not positive happiness ; but, as I 
said before, shafts that would have glanced 
harmlessly past her, entered and rankied in my 
heart. 

My life at Mrs. Morton’s gradually settled 
down into a dreary monotofiy, though their 
mourning did not prevent more gayety than I 
had ever seen before. Morning-calls, shopping, 
and visiting-expeditions, dinner, company, con- 
cert and opera going in abundance, filled up their 
week’s round of amusement. Sundays were 
searcely distinguished, except that breakfast 
was later, and their showy toilets were made for 
church instead of Broadway. Dinner was, if 
possible, a more abundant meal; and there were 
generally invited guests. 

I lived apart from all this, though nothing of 
their frivolity escaped me; they knew this, and 
it angered them that the plainly dressed, silent 
girl, who avoided even a chance meeting in the 
hall, or drew back with a mocking humility upon 
the stairs, had sounded the shallow depths of 
their hearts and lives, and inwardly despised 
what she saw and heard of their friends and 
their pursuits; so, though I did*not interfere 
with them in the least, and never willingly 
crossed their path or allowed Lawrence to do 
so, the passive dislike grew daily into more open 
and active enmity between us, and deeper, deeper 
still I felt the thrall of an unwilling bondage. 

My routine was, as nearly as possible, this. 
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I was the nurse and teacher of Lawrence in the 
morning; 1 met the family at meal times with 
my charge; if there was company, my mourning 
was a sufficient excuse for seclusion. Mrs. 
Morton saved me the trouble of a decision on 
this score; she often kindly provided for me in 
the same way. 

It was the occasion of the first dinner-party 
after I had come to them. Mrs. Morton was in the 
store-room, giving out the dessert, as I passed by. 

* Miss Lawrence, one minute, if you please.” 

And Miss Lawrence stood still as a statue, 
with neither interest nor curiosity on her fea- 
tures, to listen. She might have spared herself 
the hesitating manner. 

** We are to have rather a large company to- 
day ; and it occurred to me that you would not 
care to meet so many strangers just now, espe- 
cially as Lawrence will always dine up stairs on 
these occasions.” 

I only bowed—for it was a dumb, evil spirit 
that possessed me—and turned away. 

** Miss Lawrence, one moment more, I should 
like to have my nephew properly dressed, and 
sent down td dessert, if you have no objections.” 

These instructions sufficed to govern me for- 
ever after, not that I cared to join them, or would 
have done so had the choice been given me; but 
see for yourself how the order, though ever so 
cautiously worded, must have chafed me. I 
took Lawrence on my knee as I went up stairs 
again, and, brushing back his golden hair from 
his face, made him look straight into mine with 
his large, serious eyes. 

* Lawrence,” I said, “ they do not want us 
here, my boy, but never mind; we have a right, 
and we will stay. Your father’s relations have 
discovered that you are a pretty enough little 
puppet for them to display in their drawing- 
room ; but you belong to your dead mother and 
to me. Do you hear, Lawrence?” 

“ Ay, mamma,” he said, catching at the almost 
forgotten utterance. 

I pressed his fate in my two hands so closely 
that it must have hurt him ; but he did not cry 
out, and still looked up wonderingly. 

“ They shall not take you away from me,” I 
said, speaking again ; *‘ no one else in this wide 
world has the least claim upon you.” 

Alas, I did not know, in my vehemence, how 
nearly I had spoken the truth! 

So it was that many a day I sat at my window 
to listen to the roll of carriages, to hear the bus- 
tle of arrivals, and of entertainment from below, 
light laughter, the hum of conversation, and 
bursts of music by snatches, and had sent my 
boy, looking—oh, so beautiful in his black vel- 
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vet suit, and the flush and sparkle of expectation 
in his face !—down to them to be admired, and 
petted, and enticed away from me. I do not 
wonder that he loved me less; for I know my 
welcome and my kisses were cold to theirs when 
he ran up so eagerly, with hands full of bon- 
bons, and eyes sparkling with excitement and 
the flatteries they had so lavishly showered upon 
him. I might have listened at least; but I 
always checked these recitals, half-pantomime, 
as the broken sentences failed him in his eager- 
ness. This was the most intolerable drop of 
bitterness ; but even that I could have counter- 
acted in a degree if I had so chosen. 

I had been under Mr. John Morton’s roof five 


‘months, the dreariest part of my life, before I 


had ever entered the drawing-room. I remember 
the time so distinctly because a letter, the second, 
had been received from my brother-in-law, and 
discussed at the dinner-table. He did not gain 
in health as he had hoped, and had gone further 
than he had at first intended, to Madeira from 
Cuba. There were messages to his boy, and 
kind remembrances to me, read out in the slow, 
distinct utterance of Mr. John Morton, who laid 
the letter down, and his double eyeglass upon 
it, though I longed to see the sentence of a longer 
captivity for myself as I noticed the looks of 
annoyance exchanged between Mrs. Morton and 
her daughters when they, too, heard of my pro- 
tracted residence there. 

“We have some very good views of Madeira, 
I think,” said Mr. Morton, carving his venison 
carefully ; “in the large portfolio, I believe, my 
dear. Miss Lawrence, have you ever noticed 
those views of Madeira in the large portfolio on 
the stand in the back drawing-room ?” 

Mr. Morton never forgot to be polite to his 
unwelcome guest ; ever so often, at our meals, 
the only time I ever saw him, a sentence com- 
plimentary, descriptive, or of inquiry was deli- 
berately prepared, aimed, and discharged at me. 
It was usually with regard to Lawrence, our one 
subject in common; but to-day the letter hed 
enlarged his scope. Perhaps if I had remem- 
bered the presence of the servants I should have 
been more guarded in my reply. 

“ ] have never entered your parlors, sir.” 

* Never entered my parlors!” ejaculated my 
worthy host. “ Js it possible! How does that 
happen ?” 

“ Because I never was asked to, sir,” I said, 
with malice eforethought; not that J cared to 
go, but I knew the storm such a breach of civil- 
ity would call down on Mrs. Morton and her 
daughters. 

“Is it possible”? said Mr. Morton again, in 
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the same injured tone I so well remembered in 
the affair of the carriage; here, again, it was a 
personal consideration. “I could not have 
believed that in my house any one would have 
reason to complain of such a breach of etiquette!” 

*T do not complain,” I said, catching a half 
sneer on Miss Morton’s face, intimating that I 
nad at last accomplished a settled object; “I 
beg you distinctly to understand that, nor do I 
care ever to enter it.” 

“But I insist ; really, you will oblige me, 
Miss Lawrence, by making one of my family 
circle every evening.” 

He looked around at his wife and daughters 
as he said this. I knew he had been piqued into 
saying more than he would have done under 
any other circumstances ; and they knew that 
he always insisted on any arrangement once 
made. Hereafter, if Miss Lawrence absented 
herself at any time, the matter would be espe- 
cially inquired into, and her presence desired. 
Hints and innuendoes of expected retirement 
would not avail them now; if they had been more 
skilful generals, the day would not have been 
lost at a single stroke. The rest of the dinner 
ewas eaten in silence; when it was over, Miss 
Morton gathered her ample flounces in her hand, 
and swept past me out of thedining-room. Mrs, 
Morton detained me as I rose to follow. 

“ Miss Lawrence, could you not have ex- 
plained to Mr. Morton that it was your own 
wish to live so retired ?” 

“T should have been obliged to add, and ‘ by 
your orders’ if I had,” I said, coldly, resting 
my hand upon the richly-carved back of an 
oaken chair. 

She bit her lip, and said no more; it was not 
the policy or the taste of either to indulge in 
low-bred recriminations. 

By these unguarded words, I lost the luxury 
of my solitary evenings by my boy’s bedside. At 
first, it was intolerably irksome, not to say 
humiliating, to join the family-party, though 
that is scarcely the word; for I always sat 
aloof, by common consent, and was scarcely 
over addressed, or replied in more than mony- 
syllables when this courtesy was extended to me. 
Mr. Morton always looked up from his paper 
and bowed. Mrs. Morton made a show of 
widening the circle for me if company was pre- 
sent, safe in her knowledge of my invariable 
custom, which was to take my book or work to 
the drop-light, which they seldom used, and busy 
myself with it exclusively through the evening. 

It was nothing to me that my introductions 
were casual and to bores. I set most of their 
gentlemen visitors down upon that interesting 
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list; they would have been to me at least, with 
their stereotyped conversation and vapid com- 
pliments. I had never seen fashionable young 
men before; there was something at once pitiful 
and ludicrous in their whole deportment, dress, 
carriage, voices, ideas, and the pursuits I heard 
them discuss. The young lady visitors were not 
one whit in advance of them; certainly, they 
never had the faintest intention of bidding these 
weak-hearted and simple-minded youths “ come 
up higher.” It is doubtful whether they were 
themselves aware that life had any other aim ; 
I think they had not. But this bitter mirth of 
the evening could by no means fill my empty 
heart, my unsatisfied, longing life, when the 
morning sun rose still upon an unchanged, 
repellant routine, the end of which no hope or 
passionate desire could foresee. 

In looking back upon that period, I see, with 
the clearness of an humble and repentant spirit, 
how the blank could have been filled up in 
gathering treasures of patience, and forbearance, 
and self-knowledge for that future, whatever it 
might bring ; and how much purer the pleasure 
of ministering to Rachel’s child might have been 
made! Still, I would not accept the teaching. 
I began to look forward with feverish impatience 
to my brother-in-law’s return ; it must bring 
some change, I scarcely cared what so my eman- 
cipation came with it. 

After what I have told you of the general style 
of Miss Morton’s visitors, you will see it was 
not strange that my attention should be imme- 
diately arrested by, the introduction of a gentle- 
man bearing quite another stamp, and to whom 
they paid the unconscious deference of a weak 
mind to superior will and knowledge. Mr. 
Morton laid down his paper to welcome the new- 
comer, who did not seem altogether a stranger, 
though I was positive that I had never seen him 
there before. Miss Morton’s flutter of satisfac- 
tion she did not attempt to disguise, consequently, 
knowing the besetting sin of parent and child, I 
set it down in my own mind that he was a per- 
son of probable wealth and consequence; still, I 
greatly wondered how he should be attracted by 
Miss Morton’s shallow graces. 

I had an excellent opportunity for observing 
him ; for, of course, not being a bore, I was, as 
usual, left by the side-light to my own reflections. 
Seen seated in an easy, almost lounging attitude, 
in the crimson velvet fauteuil, his head thrown 
back to the full blaze of the chandelier, the mas- 
sive head, bold and rather prominent features, 
quick, changeful expression, made him an entire 
contrast to the weak-minded young gentlemen 
I have before spoken of. He introduced subjects 
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entirely foreign to the usual course of conversa- 
tion, and to Miss Morton’s comprehension, I am 
sure, though she listened with a well-counter- 
feited interest. I could not help glancing up 
now and then when some quick suggestion of 
clever illustration was given out with the pro- 


digality of one to whom thought is familiar; and | 


twice I met his eyes. My glance spoke interest 
and approval ; his second look betrayed curiosity, 
I thought. This recalled me to myself; and, 
until his departure, I gave neither sign nor token 
of consciousness. ‘ 

He came a second time, a third; and it began to 
be whispered about in the household that he was 
addressing Miss Morton. I did not believe it; 
but unconsciously I set myself to watch them. 
It was* becoming a great pleasure to me to see 
him enter the parlor in the evening. I found 
myself looking up with interest when a visitor 
was shown in, and acknowledged a feeling of 
disappointment to myself if the evening passed 
without his appearance. One night, I was cer- 
tain that I heard him ask an introduction to me. 
Miss Morton’s manner immediately assumed 
that contemptuous carelessness with which one 
sets to rights a mistake with regard to the iden- 
tity of an inferior. I distinctly heard the words: 
** My cousin’s nursery governess,” and felt the 
hot blood rush like a flame to my forehead as I 
bent still more closely to my work. Evidently, 
he was satisfied, for the request was not renewed. 
I should not have cared:if it had been one of the 
moths who were always singing their wings about 
the flames of Miss Morton and her sister; but I 
had been persuaded better things of him, and 
with the mortification of having been placed in 
the false position of a menial came the disap- 
pointment of knowing that what I had looked 
upon as a superior mind could be influenced by 
such considerations. 

They are all alike,” I said, bitterly, to my® 
self; “he is no better than the rest, with all I 
have fancied of his mind and heart. Oh, Ra- 
chel!” I groaned. ‘Oh, my dead sister! why 
were you snatched from me, my only earthly 
good, all that made life, in its hollow heartless- 
ness, endurable ?” 

Tears, forcing themselves to my eyes, made a 
mist of all around me for a moment. I heard 
some one from .ne circle, for there were many visi- 
tors that evening, come and take the vacant seat 
opposite to me at the small work-table ; when 
] looked up, he sat there, waiting to speak to me. 

** Miss Lawrence,” he said, as if we were ac- 
quaintances of long standing, ‘‘ what a store of 
thoughts and wishes you must be gathering here 
so silently, night after night.” 
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As he spoke, I had said to myself: “If I were 
a lady in society, his equal, he would not pre- 
sume to address me so familiarly. This, then, 
is to be set to the account of the nursery- 
governess !” 

Had he been Le Roy just then, claiming Miss 
Morton’s attention with his insipidities, I would 
scarcely have cared a rush, and could have re- 
buked the impertinence by a single word; but 
somehow from him it grieved more than it angered 
me. 

“TI wish I were dead /” I said, as I held back 
my breath, and clasped my hands impotently. 

** Miss Lawrence”’—he spoke in a tone so 
deeply respectful and sincere that I could but 
listen—* you are passing a harsh and a wrong 


} judgment on me, on the world, and yourself. 





God never gives life without its appointed work 
and trials; when we wish to escape it, we are 
not doing the one, or bearing the other as we 
should.” 

There was a buzz of conversation all around 
us; and he spoke in a low, but earnest tone. I 
did not answer. 

“T know the feeling well, better than you 
imagine; but I have never experienced it with-" 
out finding, when I came to probe the matter, 
that I, and not others, was chiefly in fault.” 

That was all. He had moved away, and was 
replying to Miss Morton’s badinage a moment 
after; and I went to my room, stricken with a 
sudden conviction of unthankful murmuring I 
could neither meet nor silence. I was not suf- 
fered to forget it. The next day, a telegraph 
frum New Orleans announced that my brother- 
in-law had arrived there a dying man. Mr. 
John Morton hurried away to meet him; a dull 
quiet settled upon the home. Lawrence alone, 
unconscious of this second loss, was unaffected 
by the change, and grew rapidly into intelligent 
and winning boyhood. 

I seldom went to the parlor now. There was 
no one to notice my absence; and | had not the 
heart to amuse myself with their frivolities as I 
once had done. Taking Lawrence with me, I 
passed hours together in the park, wandering 
up and down the formal gravel-path, while he 
played with other children, absorbed in the new 
speculations that gradually took the place of my 
aimless rebellion against my heavenly Father's 
choices for me—loneliness and dependence. 
Gradually, I ceased to struggle; I acquiesced, if 
I did not patiently accept them. Twice 1 met 
my outward monitor. The first time he bowed ; 
but Ido not think he would have spoken but 
for Lawrence, with whom he had always been 
a favorite. 
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* Are you going to walk with us?” my boy 
asked, detaining him with the wilful frankness 
of childhood. 

** Not to-day,” he said, pleasantly. 

Mr. Chalnor could be polite, kind to the 
nursery-governess ; but it was not selon de regle 
to walk with her under such open observation. 
The second time, his hand was extended with a 
cordial grasp of interest; I thanked him for the 
kindly pressure in my heart. I was indulging 
one of my old bitter moods; and it restored me 
to human fellowship. 

Mr. John Morton returned alone; my bro- 
ther-in-law was dead before he reached New Or- 
leans, dependent upon the kindness of strangers 
in his last hours, if those excellent women who 
leave all that they may serve their master in 
tendance of the sick and the needy, can be called 
** strangers” to those they minister to for his 
sake in the name of a common friend. 

He had died without a will; I did not think, 
when Mr. John Morton first told me this, of the 
significance it would have to my future life. I 
du not believe—I never have thought that Ra- 
chel’s husband wilfully neglected to provide for 
one who had been so long a part of his house- 
hold, her only relative. I do not think he ever 
realized his immediate danger; as it was, my 
boy inherited a well-invested fortune, and I 
suddenly found myself penniless. Here was an 
answer to my prayers different from any I had 
ever looked for. I was independent, it is true, 
but the independence of absolute poverty, with- 
out home or friends. 

It was not likely that they would care to re- 
tain me in the humblest capacity towardg their 
nephew, one whom they had never liked, and 
who had never been at any pains to conciliate 
them. Mr. Morton said as much in our first 
interview after his return; not that he allowed 
himself to hint even that my presence was un- 
welcome, but he took a matter-of-fact, business 
view of what I was sure were Mrs. Morton’s 
suggestions. 

Finally, as if to cut off any lingering expecta- 
tions, he said, *‘ that, as his brother’s health was 
no longer a detaining consideration, he should 
probably put into execution a long-talked-of 
plan, taking his family abroad, business making 
it advisable that he himself should go.” 

« And Lawrence ?” 

* My nephew”—they all avoided my family 
name as much as possible when speaking of the 
child——*‘ my nephew is, of course, too young to 
be benefited by travel. I shall find some safe, 
quiet country boarding-place for him. He needs 





physical stamina ; it will be decidedly the best 
thing for him.” 

I went back to my room, no longer mine now 
that the sentence had gone forth. I had cast 
God’s remaining blessings, shelter, the supply 
of outward needs, leisure, my boy’s dear pre- 
sence, unthankfully behind me when my sister 
was taken; now, he claimed these gifts, so de- 
spised and slighted. I could but acknowledge 
it was just. Now, indeed, I did not murmur; 
but my punishment seemed greater than I could 
bear! 

I had been sitting many hours with my face 
bent down into my hands, my mind a chaos of 
impossible plans, useless regrets, forebodings of 
the black future, on which a faint glimmering 
of the good and wise intent of these many strokes 
was the only light. Lawrence had gone out 
with the family early in the day, their errand 
new and more expensive mournings ; so, when 
this solitude was intruded on by a summons 
to the parlor, I thought at first the servant could 
but be mistaken. 

** Miss Lawrence the gentleman asked for; } 
am certain,” the girl acting in Edward’s stead 
repeated, so I followed her down stairs, won 
dering, but not guessing who my visitor might be 

I should have known. Who but Mr. Uhal- 
nor, of all who had met me there, would care to 
offer condolence at my new loss? Still, even 
when he came forward, I thought the girl had 
been misfaken, and said— 

**T am sorry ; the ladies are out.” 

**T am not,” he answered, with a smile; and 
then the grave, sweet expression that perhaps I 
liked better still came to his eyes, and trembled 
most like a smile around his mouth. 

** But, lest they should be in, and so break in 
upon us, pardon my abruptness. I have come 
to offer you what they never have supplied, a 
home.” 

Up to the last second, I thought friendly con- 
dolence, made customary by this world of forms, 
was his object. Even when he paused, ! did 
not comprehend his meaning, though it flashed 
across my mind that, being the future husband 
of Miss Morton, they had told him of my forlorn 
position, and he had come to offer the nursery- 
governess another situation. 

**T know I am abrupt,” said Mr. Chalnor, in 
the pause which followed ; * but the peculiarity 
of your unprotected position must be my excuse, 
You may say that you do not know your own 
heart. I do no tthink youdo; yet I can but 
hope that, when you come to ‘ try and examine 
it,’ you will find there sufficient trust-—-may 1 
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say love ?—to make you give yourself to me as 


my wife.” 

There was no mistaking him now; still, my 
lips were sealed. I could not even look up. 
You can understand it—how, lifted suddenly 
from this region of cold and darkness into a full 
flood of light and sunshine, my beart and life 
stood still in swoon. 

* You will understand my rashness better 
when I tell you that Mr. Morten has informed 
me of the real circumstances of your present 
position. J do not presume upon them, believe 
me”—and the deep voice trembled a little; “ but 
you cannot blame me that the wish I have long 
indulged of one day placing you in a more con- 
genial atmosphere suddenly became a resolve.” 

“Tf,” he said again, me~e passionately—for my 
silence might have seemed a rebuke—“if you 
will only love me, and trust me! I need your 
love, Esther; I have waited patiently for it.” 

7. * . * . 

**T have taken passage in the steamer of the 
18th,” said Mr. John Morton to his wife two 
weeks after his return from New Orleans. 

I started, for the 18th was to be my wedding- 
day. “It was very soon—too soon,” said the 
old pride of heart. “It is the best—best for 
both,” said love, in a true humility. 

** All my arrangements are made except for 
Lawrence. Ah, good-evening, Mr, Chalnor! 
I was just speaking of our contemplated resi- 
dence abroad, and of providing a suitable home 
for my nephew in the mean time.” 

* Perhaps I can assist you,” said Mr. Chalnor, 
seating himself near me, though Miss Morton 
made room for him on the sofa. 

* Oh, it is too much to ask of a person so 
occupied with business,” said Mrs. Morton, 
blandly, pleased nevertheless by this evident 
interest in family affairs. 

* Mr. Chalnor was always so obliging,” mur- 
mured Miss Louisa Morton. 

As for me, my heart beat so fast that I won- 
dered every one did not hear it as distinctly as 
I did. 

“We should be greatly obliged to you,”’ said 
Mr. Morton, rubbing his double eyeglass benevo- 
lently with the finest of cambric handkerchiefs. 
* Anything that you might propose would be 
certain to meet my views.” 

“ Well, then, suppose you make me his guard- 
ian in your absence? Here is my future wife to 
answer for herself;” and he laid his dear hand 
on mine with a pressure of encouragement. 

I went to his sister’s the next day. I had 


seen her several times before; and she came for 
me, armed with such earnest persuasions that I 
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suffered myself to act passively in her hands. 
I found even dependence could be sweetened. 

It was the evening of our wedding-day. My 
husband, Lawrence, and I were going to our 
new home. 

* You will not find the luxuries you have 
lately been accustomed to,” said my husband, 
as the carriage rolled easily onward, “and you 
know I had little time for preparation ; but I 
shall love you so very much that I shall per- 
suade you to forget the discomforts of sharing a 
poor lawyer’s life, whose connections run far 
before his income; and for the rest, the modern 
fashion of furnished houses helped me out of 
that trouble.” 

The words grated upon my ear. Hitherto, I 
had looked forward with intense longing to 
“our home ;” but the greatest sorrow of my life 
was recalled by them. I sat still in the shelter 
of his circling arm ; but I felt that I was not as 
grateful as I should have been. 

With eyes thus averted, I looked out of the 
carriage-window. The streets, the houses 
grew strangely familiar, though I had carefully 
shunned them in my daily walks. I shut my 
eyes, so that I should not see my old home as 
we passed ; even then and thus, the pain would 
have been too great. 

But the carriage stopped. I looked up to see 
an. open door, to find my home unchanged, every 
remeinbered object, trifling keepsakes, books, 
pictures, in the very same position as of old. I 
looked up into my husband’s eyes as his arm 
again encircled me. 

“ This is the 18th, our wedding-day, Esther. 
One fear ago this very day, I led you across 
the threshold, my poor girlk How my heart 
ached for you! I vowed to myself that, if you 
could love me as you had loved your sister—do 
you remember checking Eleanor, my brother's 
wife, in the room above your sister’s room ?— 
I would not rest until I had restored to you 
all that I saw was so dear.” 

**It was you,” I said, thrilled by a remembered 
cadence I had felt, but never recognized before. 
“It was your brother’s wife--I thought it was 
her husband. It was me, then, at the beginning 
that you came to seek ?” 

Rachel, my own true sister, thou knowest that 
I am not less a mother to thy child because my 
baby is lying in this cradle; and happiness has 
come into my heart as the sunshine streams into 
this upper room where I write! Oh, my minis- 
tering angel! unseen, yet ever present, thou 
knowest that I have set up no idols, dear as 
they are to me—my busband and child—in the 
home restored to me by my heavenly Father! 














ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 


BY HARLAND COULTAS, PROFESSOR OF BOTANY IN THE “WAGNER FREE INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE.” 


In the plant, we have life simplified for our 
instruction. The absorption of food into the 
organism, and the mode of its conveyance and 
distribution to the different parts of the fabric, 
are precisely the same in plants and animals. 
Nature is simplicity itself. She has the same 
object in view, and, therefore, she pursues the 
same method; and the absorption of the food 
from the soil, and its distribution through the 
branches and leaves of a plant, are one and the 
same process as that which takes place in the 
animal body. This important principle in phy- 
siology has not received that attention to which 
it is so justly entitled. 

Water is necessarily the vehicle of the nutri- 
tive substances from the soil. It enters the 
organism of plants by the delicate, hair-like 
fibres of the roots, in accordance with the com- 
mon laws of endosmsois and capillarity, which 
will be clearly understood if the following beau- 
tiful, but simple experiment is performed. 

Take a short tube, and, having covered one 
end with a piece of thin blad- 
der, partly fill it with a strong 
solution of gum and sugar. 
Mark the height of the fluid in 
the tube, and place it in a com- 
mon tumbler filled with water. 
In an hour or so, the gum and 
sugar will be found to have 
risen considerably above the 
mark made on the exterior sur- 
face of the tube, which proves 
that the denser fluid has drawn 
the water through the mem- 
brane into the tube. This 
species of absorption was dis- 
covered by M. Dutrochet, a 
distinguished French physiolo- 
gist, and was called by him en- 
dosmosis (Greek endon, inwards, and mao, I 
seek). 

Now, the interior of plants, owing to the 
evaporation of the superfluous water from their 
leaves, young shoots, and other green parts, al- 
ways contains a fluid thicker than the fluid which 
surrounds their roots in the soil. The denser 
fldid in the plant, therefore, attracts, by means 
of the delicate fibre-cells forming the roots, the 
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moisture from the soil, which thus enters the 
plant by endosmosis, just as the water contained 
in the tumbler is attracted into the tube by the 
thick, gummy, and sugary liquid which it con- 
tains. 

The absorption of food into the organism is 
in principle precisely the same in animals as in 
plants, with this difference, that there is super- 
added to the organism a highly complicated, 
nervo-muscular apparatus for its prehension 
and preparation. The food of animals, like that 
of plants, is not presented to them by nature in 
an already prepared state; but it comes into 
cont#tt with their organs in a more or less solid 
condition, and has to be introduced into a digest- 
ive cavity or stomach. The organs for its pre- 
hension and preparation are most beautifully 
adapted to the peculiar food, habits, and instincts 
of each animal; and both the senses and mus- 
cular system are called into exercise in procuring 
the food. 

Thus, at the very outset, the nutritive appa- 
ratus of animals is much more complicated than 
that of plants; for their food has to be both pro- 
cured and prepared by themselves before it can 
be assimilated. Now, the introduction of food 
into the digestive cavity or stomach is wholly a 
voluntary act, and results from the exercise of 
the functions of animal life; its digestion and 
absorption when there are altogether involuntary. 
After having swallowed the food, it passes out 
of the domain of the functions of animal life ; 
we have nothing more to do withit. We feel 
invigorated because the vegetative part of our 
nature is now called into exercise. The whole 
process of chymification and lacteal absorption, 
by which the food is reduced to a fluid state in 
the stomach, and finally to a condition fit to 
enter the circulation, proceeds without our con- 
sciousness; all these internal operations are 
purely vegetative, proceeding from that life 
which we have in common with plants. 

The food having been introduced into the 
stomach, digested, and reduced to a fluid of a 
whitish color named chyle, is absorbed thence 
by the radicles of a special system of vessels 
named the chyliferous vessels, which reunite 
into branches more or less voluminous, and 
ultimately meet in a common trunk, called the 
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thoracic duct. This duct, which is about the 
size of a common quill, conveys the chyle to its 
point of junction with the subclavian vein at 
the lower part of the neck, pouring into the 
torrent of the circulation. The blood thus 
enriched is spread through every pait of the 
body by means of a system of tubes expressly 
developed for its conveyance, ‘and which branch 
off in every direction, ultimately in capilla- 
ries or tubes of fine, hair-like vahbre or bore. 
These capillaries alike pervade the solid sub- 
stance of the bones and the softer tissues of the 
body ; and it is through them that the blood or 
nutritive fluid is thus carried to all parts of the 
organism. 

All these internal operations are beautifully 
illustrated in the fabric of plants. The lacteal 
absorbents in the stomach correspond clearly to 
the roots of plants in the soil; these communi- 
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cate with subterranean branches, which ulti- 
mately unite and form a common trunk. This 
trunk rises from the soil and ramifies in the 
atmosphere, conveying the nutritive fluid or 
sap to the capillaries in the leaves, in which 
the fibrous, portion of the branches u!timately 
terminates, just as the blood is conveyed by the 
arterial ramifications to the capillary system, by - 
which it is spread through all parts of the body. 
It is in the leaf that the sap undergoes those 
changes which render it subservient to vegetable 
nutrition. The design of Nature in forming a 
leaf is evidently to spread the fluid over a hori- 
zontal surface, so as to expose it fully to the 
influences of the light and atmosphere. The 
leaf is the vegetable laboratory where the sap is 
elaborated into those elements which contribute 
to the growth and development of the vegetable 
organism. 





THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 


(See Plate in front of Book.) 


Tue birthplace of the Christmas-Tree is Egypt, 
and its origin dates from a period long ante- 
cedent to the Christian era. The palm-tree is 
known to put forth a shoot every month; and a 
spray of this tree, with twelve shoots on it, was 
used in Egypt at the time of the winter solstice 
as a symbol of its year completed. The palm- 
tree spray of Egypt, on reaching Italy, became a 
branch of any other tree (the tip of the fir was 
found most suitable, from its pyramidal or coni- 
cal shape), and was decorated with burning 
tapers lit in honor of Saturn, whose saturnalia 
were celebrated from the 17th to the 21st of 
December, the period of the winter solstice ; the 
lighted tapers, the presents given (saturnalitia), 
and the entertainment of the domestics on a 
footing of equality, date from this age. After 
the saturnalia came the days called the sigillaria, 
when presents were made of impressions stamped 
on wax, which still form part of the furniture 
of a Christmas-Tree. To the sigillaria suc- 
ceeded one day called the juvenalia, on which 
everybody, even adults, indulged in childish 
sports, and hence the romping close of our 
Christmas festivities. 

With the Germans the greatest Christmas fes- 
tival is our Christmas-eve, the helige abend, 
which has the more propriety, as, whatever 
doubt attaches to the date of His birth, it is 
eertain that our Lord was born in the night- 
time. The festival itself is called weihnacht, or 
night dedicated to the commemoration. As 


Christmas-eve always falls on the evening of 





Adam and Eve’s day, an orthodox Christmas- 
Tree will have the figures of our first parents at 
its foot, and the serpent twining himself round 
its stem. Bya bold stretch of theological fancy, 
the tree, with its branches and tapers, is, with 
the above-mentioned accessories, understood to 
typify the genealogy of our Lord, closing in the 
most luminous apex the sun of light and life, 
** the seed of the woman that should crush the 
serpent’s head.” The Romans had already af- 
fixed as the summit of their trees a representation 
of a radiant sun in honor of Phebus Apollo, to 
whom the three last days of December were 
dedicated. In connection with this god, sheep 
were sometimes exhibited pasturing under the 
tree, or Apollo himself took charge of the herd, 
or taught the shepherds the use of the pipe. 
This was skilfully construed by the Christian 
clergy to be emblematic of the good shepherd, 
&e.; the sigillaria of the Romans were impressed 
with the images of saints and holy persons ; the 
lighted tapers, also borrowed from the saturnadia, 
were retained here, as elsewhere, as portion ot 
the religious ceremony. The giving of presents, 
another portion of the saturnalia, was under 
stood to be expressive of Christian brotherly 
love; while the apples, nuts, and gingerbread— 
equally unmistakable remnants of the northern 
heathen mythology—have been kept in the 
service of the Christian festival, as accessories 
that sufficiently recommended themselves wiih- 
out typifying anything particularly holy 

















NOW AND THEN. 


(Concluded from page 424.) 


CHAPTER III. 


Scene.—A lawyer’s office. A table covered with 
books, papers in red tape, §c. Mr. Frank 
Hartley, in gown and slippers, reading the 
morning’s paper. 

Twenty years have passed away, reader, 
since we saw Mr. Frank Hartley promenading 
in the conservatory amid flowers, and by star- 
light. The stars shine on the same; but every- 
thing sublunary has changed. The lights of the 
ball-room are out; the flowers have faded; the 
gay crowd are scattered and gone forever. There 
was Mrs. Binkham; two other Mrs. Binkhams 
have administered the hospitality of her house 
since that day, and there is a prospect of a third, 
for Binkham is once more a widower. There 
is Mr. Frolic, who was the life of all parties, 
and would dance and’ drink champagne until 
three o’cluck in the morning ; Frolic has been a 
clergyman and a missionary these many years. 
Miss Digby—it is positively true—Miss Digby 
is a grandmother; and as for the little fairy 
whose appearance in the conservatory had so 
suddenly altered Master Frank’s determination 
—ah, she has been sleeping these many long 
years under yon white stone in the quiet church- 
yard. 

Mr. Hartley has forgotten them all. Since 
we last saw him, his aunt and uncle are dead. 
He has inherited both the fortune and the busi- 
ness of the latter, and made no mean addition 
to them; but he has escaped the hand of time 
no more than others. He wears large whiskers 
now, carefully trained to the corners of the mouth 
to conceal two deep lines, to which bachelors 
are by no means partial. His hair waves as 
luxuriantly about his temples as it was used to 
do; but just on top it must be confessed that it 
is very thin. He has grown stouter, and looks 
a little careworn, and, besides, has come to be 
somewhat stately in manner, and of quite an 
imposing presence. 

This very morning finds him in the full tide 
of business. The famous Doe vs. Roe has been 
before the supreme court ai the week; and he 
is senior counsel for the much persecuted de- 
fendant. He is to speak to-day; and expecta- 
tion is on tiptoe, as he well knows. He has 
been hard at work on his brief for several days ; 
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and it is not now quite finished. He has just 
laid aside his pen to glance at the daily paper, 
that “ brief, abstract, and chronicle of the time” 
that finds its way to the breakfast-table and 
counting-house of all. 

The eye of Mr. Hartley glanced over reports 
of debates in Congress, and cases in courts, prices 
of stocks, deaths and marriages, news from Cal- 
ifornia, and news from Europe, arrival of the 
Great World, three days later from Europe, 
change of ministry in England, conspiracy in 
France, rise of bread-stuffs, advances in cot- 
ton, deaths of distinguished persons: Dowager 
Duchess of Surrey, General Sir Edward Bourke, 
Count Poskiewieoski, Hon. Charles Euston, 
formerly ambassador to Austria from the United 
States. Mr. Hartley paused, and read the para- 
graph again; there it was, the death of Charles 
Euston, “ at Naples, November 23d.” 

The paper slipped from the hand of the law- 
yer, who, contemplating very fixedly the glow- 
ing coals in the grate, fell into a brown study. 
We shalj not attempt to get at the thoughts 
which passed through his mind, but shall only 
record that the clock over the mantle ticked 
away in its usual manner, and finally struck the 
half hour, when Mr. Hartley started up, drew 
his chair to the table, and commenced to work 
on his brief in good earnest. . 

So interested was he that he did not hear a 
rap on the door until it was repeated ; he opened 
it, and his colleagues in the case of —— entered, 
armed with books and papers. Then there was 
a hasty consultation, during which Mr. Dry said 
little, and Mr, Flowery a great deal; then the 
aforesaid clock, ticking away over the mantle, 
struck ten. Mr. Dry compared it with his re- 
peater, and pronounced it correct. Books and 
papers are hurriedly thrust into green bags, Mr. 
Dry making some attempts to arrange them 
systematically, and Mr. Flowery effectually 
thwarting him; then the party sally into the 
street, and bustle into the court-room just in 
time to hear their case called. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue trial is over, ngt that the judge has yet 
given his decision ; but every one knows what 
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that decision will be. Frank Hartley has ex- 
celled himself; he has placed the cap-stone on 
his before high reputation. When he rose to 
speak, the case trembled in the balance; when 
he sat down, no one doubted that his client had 
carried the day. He had been listened to with 
profound attention by the court and the oldest 
and ablest members of the bar, who sat around 
him. Half a dozen times, the crowd that filled 
the room to the ceiling burst into involuntary 
applause, which could be repressed only with 
difficulty. Hartley had reached the height of 
a lawyer’s ambition; the prize longed for and 
toiled for during twenty years was his. Was it 
worth the labor it had cost ? 

Mr. Hartley did not ask himself this question 
when, once more reinstated in dressing-gown 
and slippers, he paced his solitary rooms. He 
thought he ought to be happy, and so concluded 
he was, and in this belief lighted his candle and 
went to bed, but not to sleep. The excitement 
of the last few days served to keep him long 
awake, and thoughts and fancies came trooping 
through his brain in what seemed an endless 
succession ; and when, at length, he slept, his 
slumbers were quite uneasy. His mind was 
busy with the events of the day. ain he 
was in the crowded court-room before .the 
grave judges, and surrounded by his professional 
brethren ; then he was speaking with the great- 
est fluency, and much to his satisfaction. He 
wondered not a little at his own eloquence ; for 
s0 much of it was entirely new to him that it 
seemed as if quite another person had said it, 
and not himself. After a time, however, his 
ideas becameonfused, and then quite indistinct. 
He strove to proceed, but a power very superior 
to his will hindered him, and during this strug- 
gle the very court-room seemed to grow indis- 
tinct; there was no doubt about it. The judges 
on the bench, the bar, the crowd outside of the 
railings, were all fading into a mist, while the 
venerable presiding judge, on whom Hartley’s 
eyes were now riveted, underwent a still more 
wonderful transfiguration. His stern, wrin- 
kled features softened; his cold, gray eye grew 
dark, and beamed with light and love; thick, 
raven tresses replaced, with their glossy wave, 
the thin, white hairs of his head. In another 
moment, all thought of the judge was gone; in 
his place was a beautiful girl of eighteen, one 
that Frank Hartley remembered—oh, so well! 
The next moment, she was by his side. The 


moonlight broke through the mist into which 
the court-room had faded, and was again sleep- 
ing on a familiar summer Jandscape, and pouring 
a flood of light over the old house, and stealing 
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down among the leaves and branches of the 
trees. 

Frank was not much surprised at all this; 
people are not surprised at very wonderful things 
in dreams. What was more natural than for 
him to be under the favorite oak, with Emily 
at his side, her fair face and graceful figure 
softened into unearthly beauty in the shadowy 
moonlight? What more natural, too, than that, 
with a heart full of tenderness for this loving, 
trusting girl, he should seek to clasp her to his 
heart, and ask her to share his lot in life? a lot 
which he now well knew could not be happy 
without her. He made the effort to do this, but 
in vain. He strove to speak; but not a word 
could he utter. He struggled in vain to move a 
finger, for a power like fate riveted him motion- 
less to the*spot where he stood; and even while 
he strove, the vision faded, his own efforts re- 
laxed, and, unconscious of himself and all else, 
Hartley sank into a profound slumber. He 
smiled at the dream the next morning as he 
sat at breakfast over his egg and toast, and 
then straightway forgot it. 

. a « o « 

Two busy years have passed away with our 
lawyer since his dream; and our scene is once 
more laid in a ball-room. The lights are blazing 
on a party of whom more than one-half were in 
the cradle when Mrs. Binkham gave her first 
party, more than twenty years ago. Then, a 
soft effulgence was poured from a thousand wax 
candles over the ball-room, an effulgence very 
delusive, but certainly very becoming. Rouge 
and powder, freckles and sharp angles, false 
hair and false teeth, all pass muster remarkably 
well by candlelight; beauty grows more attract- 
ive, and ugliness loses its deformity. True, wax 
candles have their drawbacks. ‘The melted wax 
will sometimes soil the walls and carpets, or the 
laces and satins of the ladies, or meander down 
the coats of the gentlemen; but, notwithstand- 
ing these drawbacks, give us wax candles before 
the ghastly glare of gaslight. 

But people laugh and talk, dance and flirt, eat 
and drink, by gaslight as well as by candle- 
light. Mrs. Anton’s was not a whit less gay 
than Mrs. Binkham’s party. There was the 
same crowd of noisy young gentlemen, around 
the punch-bowl, in a small room off the hall, 
and becoming noisier every instant. Stout 
gentlemen with red {gees and capacious waist- 
coats wondered when supper would be served. 
Young ladies, heated with the dance, sipped ice- 
cream and lemonade in the refreshment-room, 
or, peeping into the glasses, vehemently declared 
that they looked like frights. Old ladies in 
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dress caps affid false fronts sat on the sofas 
arranged around the walls, and criticized their 
friends, or told wonderful stories of the preco- 
cious master Billy, at home fast—fast asleep in 
his crib, or the delicate Hannah Maria, that 
stout young lady with a very red face, and very 
hot just now from excessive dancing. 

A group of “talking men” are assembled in a 
corner of one of the rooms near to a folding- 
door. Mr. Hartley was the centre of it, and, 
as was his custom when a little excited in con- 
versation, was the principal speaker. As he 
became more animated, the circle increased, 
until quite a crowd collected around him. 

Mr. Hartley (Hortatory). ‘ The period is yet 
distant when Europe will be settled in the pos- 
session of rational liberty, and that, because her 
people know not that liberty is consistent with 
restraint ; nay, inseparable from it. It is our 
happiness, as a people, to know this great truth. 
We are taught from the cradle that the consti- 
tution and laws are the surést guarantee of 
liberty, and all our subsequent experience con- 
firms it. With us, liberty and law.” 

Mrs. Anton approached Mr. Hartley, through 
the crowd of gentlemen who make way for her. 
“ Law, Mr. Hartley; how can you, you naughty 
man! You are talking about law; do leave it 
to those odious courts, and to offices filled with 
dusty books and papers. I cannot permit you 
to have all the gentlemen present to yourself. 
There is Mrs. Simpkins, who has been sighing 
for Mr. Jones this half hour; Mr. Thompson, 
you have not danced to-night, I am sure. See, 
they are just forming a quadrille, and Miss 
Lovey wants a partner. Mr. Ayer, Miss Belle 
is sinking under the weight of her bouquet; 
can you not relieve her of it? Noone holdsa 
houquet more gracefully than you, Mr. Ayer. 
Come, Mr. Hartley, I wish to introduce to you 
a lady, a widow—a most charming person.” 

Mr. Hartley mutters some commonplace 
about widows; but is quite unheeded by Mrs. 
Anton, who leads him off triumphantly. 

During this colloquy, there is a lady seated 
somewhat apart from the rest of the company, 
in a recess formed by a bay window. She is 
dressed very simply, and without a single orna- 
ment in her glossy black hair. As she sits 
partially in the shadow of the curtain festooned 
above her, and quietly, perhaps half sadly, con- 
templates the festive scene, she seems rather a 
spectator of than a participator in it. It was 
to this lady that Mrs. Anton directed her steps, 
leading along the half reluctant Mr. Hartley. 
Mr. Hartley could not distinctly see her features 
in the position in which she was placed, but 
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there was something in her figure and the turn 
of her neck and head, that made his heart 
beat more quickly than was its wont of later 
years. 

“Mrs, Euston, permit me to present*® Mr. 
Hartley,” said Mrs. Anton. 

The lady addressed turned, and her eyes met 
those of Mr. Hartley. The recognition was 
mutual, 

“Emily,” “ Frank—Mr. Hartley,” was the 
simultaneous exclamation, and Frank and Emily 
were once more together after so many long 
years of separation. 

I know not how it is, but these much desired 
meetings are apt to embarrass, and to end in 
something like disappointment. In the present 
instance, there could be no lack of subject- 
matter for conversation, yet the pauses were 
long and numerous and very awkward. Even 
Emily seemed at a loss for something to say. 
All that Mr. Hartley learned was that she was 
but a few days arrived from Europe, and was 
on her way to Hampton, where she intended 
henceforth to reside. She was spending, she 
said, a few days with Mrs. Ridley—Ellen Trow- 
bridge that was—the same who had once paid 
her a visit at Hampton when they were girls. 
Mr. Hartley must remember Ellen. “TI shall 
be very glad to see you at Mrs. Ridley’s,” 
added she, “and so, I am sure, will Mrs. Ridley. 
You will see Ella, too.” 

“Ella, who is Ella?” asked Mr. Hartley. 

** My daughter,” replied Mrs. Euston, slightly 
blushing; “‘ you did not know then that I have 
a daughter ?”” 

Mr. Hartley certainly did not, and his face 
said so very plainly; for he felt, and really 
looked as much astounded as he would have 
done if the decision in the great Doe and Roe 
case had been adverse to his client. Mrs. 
Euston followed up her blush with a smile, 
Her woman’s penetration 
easily enabled her to perceive what was passing 
in the mind of Frank; she was amused at his 
embarrassment, while some associations, bor- 
dering on the mournful, were recalled to her 
memory. 

Mr. Hartley, after this, made some further 
attempts to sustain conversation, but they sig- 
nally failed; and, at the first opportunity, he 
tock his leave, and walked home, vexed with 
himself, indeed, quite deserted by his self-com- 
placency, of which it must be confessed he had 
a very fair share. 

As for Emily, we shall not pry into her 
thoughts and feelings on this occasion. The 
secrets of a woman are sacred ; besides, it is not 
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always an easy matter to read the fair dissem- ; and think of the happy days of @hildhood and 


blers; and Emily had her full share of self- 
control. It is enough to say that, while Mr. 
Hartley walked home with very evident chagrin, 
Mrs. Euston was in excellent spirits during the 
remainder of the evening, and was pronounced 
brilliant by quite a crowd of admirers who 
came to surround her, who vied for the honor 
of escorting her to the supper-room, and bowed 
her out when starting-time arrived. 

Mr. Hartley’s chagrin, whatever was the 
cause of it, did not prevent him from presenting 
himself the next day at Mrs. Ridley’s, punctu- 
ally as the clock*struck one. He ascended the 
flight of marble steps that led to the hall-door, 
pulled at the silver bell handle, and was ushered 
into the drawing-room. Emily, dressed in the 
simplest of morning gowns, met him with all the 
frankness of an old friend. She presented to 
him a black-eyed girl of fifteen, with a sweet, 
pensive little face, who was Ella. Mr. Hartley 
loved Ella at once, and showed it very plainly. 
He sat down; the ice that more than twenty 
years of absence had formed was broken; and 
the happiest hour that Frank had spent since 
leaving Hampton glided rapidly away. 

Emily explained to Frank that she had re- 
mained abroad after the death of her. husband, 
for the purpose of perfecting her daughter in the 
languages. She was now at home for good; 
“forever,” as she said. “And you, Mr. Hart- 
ley,” continued she, “I hear that you have been 
successful, that you are distinguished; your 
name reached us abroad.” 

Frank acknowledged that he had been for- 
tunate. 

“TI always knew you would succeed,” said 
Emily; “I always had confidence in you.” 

“IT think you always had more faith in me 
than I merited,” said Frank. 

Not so, for have I ever been disappointed 
in you? I remember, when quite a little child, 
attempting to cross on a decayed plank the little 
stream at the foot of our garden. I would not 
have tried, had you not been there. I knew if 
the plank broke you would not let me drown; 
and you did not. The plank broke, and you 
brought me, wet and crying, safely out of the 
water. You have not forgotten that? Did 
I ever fall from Yet, when you were with me? 
Poor old Yet, he died in Louisiana, before we 
went abroad. His southern home did not suit 
him, and Nero died there too; poor Nero, you 
remember him, and the ravages he once com- 
mitted in my tulip beds.” 

And so they talked of the past with delight, 





youth, when they have far gone from us. 

The reader, I am sure, after the above, will 
not be surprised to learn that Mr. Hartley was 
daily at Mrs. Ridley’s, during Mrs. Euston’s 
sta’ in town; or that he promptly accepted a 
very cordial invitation to visit her in the country 
the ensuing summer; that he felt, for the first 
time for many years, impatient of the business 
that doomed him to the city until ‘the courts 
should take their summer recess. 


CHAPTER V. 


Time, that goes steadily on without regard to 
the happiness or woe of mortals, at length 
brought the sultry month of July near to its 
close, and with it the end of term time, and a 
brief holiday to lawyers that are really oppressed 
with business, apd lawyers who only pretend to 
be busy. 

Of all the legal tribe, none left behind the 
glare and bustle of the town with a lighter 
heart than Frank Hartley. With what satis- 
faction he found himself once more at old 
Hampton—suddenly grown very dear—dearer 
by far than in the days of yore. He thought 
that the sky was of a purer blue, that the fields 
and woods spread of a fairer green, and that the 
waters rippled more brightly in the sun at 
Hampton than anywhere beside. How the 
external world varies with the light in which it 
is viewed! The inward light of a happy spirit 
has beautified scenes less recommended by 
natural advantages than the very pretty country 
around Hampton. 

In the present instance, perhaps, the sky, and 
earth and water took some of their tints from 
that fair woman in whose presence Mr. Hartley 
generally viewed them now; for Frank and 
Emily have resumed their custom of walking 
and riding together, as if nothing had intervened 
to interrupt the habit fora single day. Again 
the piano is open in the long-deserted drawing- 
room, and the harp restrung, and Emily Euston 
plays and sings, in her admirable manner, some 
of the finest compositions in the world; and 
some, too, that are the sweetest, from being old 
favorites, sung in past times. Beside, Mr. 
Hartley bends enraptured over the instrument, 
just as he used to do; but he sings no longer, 
will not take part in the duets that he used to 
execute with so much vigor, and has quite lost 
the art of playing the guitar. 

But Mr. Hartley’s knowledge of books and 
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though his musical talents had lain uncultivated. 
He™had read much, thought much; and had 
been a not inattentive observer of men and 
things, in the living world around him. Many 
pleasant evenings he spent at Hampton, reading 
with Mrs, Euston their favorite authors, talking 
criticism, and comparing their views and ex- 
periences on a thousand subjects. No wonder, 
in the midst of such delightful occupations, the 
days flew.by rapidly, and the two weeks which 
Mr. Hartley had determined on spending at 
Hampton became six. 

But every mail from the north now brought 
packages of business letters, forwarded by the 
office clerk; the vacation was over, and Mr. 
Hartley felt it was high time to bid farewell to 
the country. 

** How provoking,” exclaimed he, as he came 
in from the free and pleasant sanshine, and 
found one of these packages awaiting him on the 
table. 

He had just returned from a ride on horse- 
back with Mrs. Euston, who never was more 
charming than on that very morning. Her 
riding-dress showed her full and graceful figure 
to much advantage, while her face was flushed 
with the exercise, and filled with animation. 
Perhaps it was the contrast between this ride, 
and that dull-looking-package, that suggested 
the exclamation. 

However this might be, the contents of these 
letters were such that Mr. Hartley could no 
longer postpone his return to town. He deter- 
mined to go, and that on the very next morning, 
and made his preparations for it. 

Somehow, on this his last night at Hampton, 
Frank and Emily once more found themselves 
under the solitary oak-tree we have before men- 
tioned. The moon was shining just as brightly 
as when, moregthan twenty years ago, they stood 
on the same spot. Softly the beams came down 
through the silvered air, on the old mansion, on 
the gentle flowers, over the trees, and lawn; 
and the same weird figures rested on the grass 








from the shadowing leaves. The same pale 
beams fell too on Emily, and in their softening 
light, she seemed to Frank the same Emily 
in everything, the girl of other days; and 
the next moment he was at her feet. For a 
pleader so distinguished, it must be confessed 
he was not very eloquent. His words were few 
and a little broken, and his voice was tremulous. 
But after all, it did not matter, for the effect of 
them was everything that could be desired. 
Emily’s hand was clasped in his; her head 
rested on his shoulder, while her tears fell fast— 
sweet tears, for they were of happiness and hope ; 
and when Frank told her that he had always 
loved her better than tongue can tell, but for 
long, long years was not conscious of it himself, 
the happy smile that broke through and dispersed 
them was brighter than the rainbow that beams 
on the bosom of the departing shower. 

Mr. Hartley went to Philadelphia the next 
morning, as he intended; but no one will be 
surprised to learn that he soon made another 
visit to Hampton, nor will they at all participate 
in the wonder which seized on the fashionable 
world at large, when the cards of Mr. Hartley 
and Mrs. Euston went round in the same deli- 
cate envelope, and the newspapers duly an- 
nounced, under the head of Married, “ Francis 
Hartley, Esq., to Mrs. Emily Euston.” 

We may be sure that many of Mr. Hartley’s 
lady-acquaintances, both of an old and recent 
date, expressed themselves ip a very amiable 
manner on this occasion. His friends, too, of 
the bar did not fail of their witticisms on their 
recusant companion. But Frank heard little 
of either of these, and was too much a man of 
the world to care for what he did hear. He is 
perfectly satisfied with his share in the transac- 
tion, with the possession of the greatest earthly 
bliss that heart can covet, and at Hampton he 
and Emily live in the enjoyment of all the 
happiness of the time now present, heightened 
by the recollection of what then was. 





TRANSIENT THOUGHTS—NO. V. 


BY MRS. 


We recollected the tall, gaunt figure as soon 
as it presented itself at the passage-door, with 
its pack strapped across the shoulders, which 
bent forward, as if bearing a heavy burden. 
For twenty years, this pedestrian had wandered 
from the shelly east of Carolina to her western 
mountains, around whose summits clouds mirage 
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in forms and tints that would have thrown 
Rembrandt and Titian into despair. The sole 
object of the itinerant—I may say in life—was 
repairing clocks; and in his solitary journeys 
he would sometimes compass the distance, from 
the rising to the setting sun, of sixty miles. 
When a child, this simple-hearted, inoffensive 
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being produced a sense of awe upon my mind, 
associated, strange as it may appear, with his 
vocation. The varnished clock, which poor 
Goldsmith sung as ticking behind the door of 
the inn at Auburn, was never associated in my 
mind with the shell of the poet, or regarded, in 
the matter-of-fact way, asya useful piece of fur- 
niture; and as soon as the clock-mender un- 
strapt his pack, and placed it upon the table, 
one of the juveniles departed. Sometimes, when 
the house was silent, I would softly pass through 
apartments and passages until, reaching the hall- 
door, I would stand with my little hands clasped 
behind me, and look at the mysterious clock ; 
but, should it happen to strike, fleetly was a 
greater distance measured between us. Long 
and narrow, it looked like a coffin; and its 
unceasing motion was by an invisible power. 
I was told that it kept the hours of time, and 
except that one word, tick, tick, tick, it uttered 
not another sound. Its power and its silence 
affected my mind with awe; I saw in it one of 
the attributes of God. The sun I knew kept 
time also; but in its majesty there was some- 
thing less incomprehensible. Its language was 
light ; but the mysterious clock ! 

In one of these silent visits, as I stood within 
the hall-dpor, a heavy cloud gathered above, and 
a sudden’ burst of wind slamming the door to- 
gether left me almost in total darkness; this 
was followed by a flash, then a peal of thunder 
stormed over my head, and floated muttering 
away. My dread of the clock was terrible; but 
by a fascination I could not control, though the 
last thing I desired, I cast a look at it. Mute 
and mutilated, it leaned against the angle of the 
wall, frightful in form, the face, representing 
the sun, forced above « mass of wheels, wires, 
and jagged points, appearing to my young eyes 
as a frenzy in a coffin. Alas forme! I knew 
no more until the next day, when I awoke with 
a headache. My old nurse, black as ebony, 
her head tied up pointedly with a white kerchief, 
looked down upon my little bed with her red, 
but kind eyes; and, as she waved her feather- 
brush monotonously over me, I fell again asleep. 
I had never been frightened by aclock in infancy, 
and was remarkable for presence of mind and 
courage among my young companions; my dread 
of it was intuitive, a natural antipathy. 

“No human quality is so well wove 

In warp and woof, but there's some flaw in it; 
I’ve known a brave man fly a shepherd’s cur, 
A wise man so demean him, drivelling idiotcy 
Had well been ashamed on't.” 


How true it is that “we are fearfully and 
wonderfully made!” and how futile to attempt 





the analysis of the human mind! Vain it is; 
and our utter ignorance should be a source 
of constant dependence upon that Omnipotent 
power which placed us hery. Physicians and 
physiologists are ieft in a tangled web, woven 
around themselves, when they attempt to unravel 
these mysteries; cause and effect often present 
unlooked-for contradictions, and their anaiogies 
as often fail. Ideas of sensation, ideas objective 
and subjective, are but the flicker of an ignis- 
Jatuus midst darkness, impassable wilds, and 
unwholesome atmospheres. ‘So far shalt thou 
go, and no further,” is not only applicable to 
the aspiring and restless waters, but to man also. 
In this intellectual cloud, a bow is set, answer- 
ing all of the requisites of thinking man ; he 
need not make the effort to penetrate beyond it. 

We see in the countless wonders of God so 
much order and system, extended with as much 
care to the minutest insect as to man or an ele- 
phant, and so many contradictions—as we regard 
it—when contemplating the Divine ordinations, 
that we are constantly exclaiming: ““ We know 
nothing.” So thought Newton after a life of 
scientific research. 

That He should condescend to the careful phy- 
siology and habits of a minute, perhaps disgust- 
ing insect, is so unlike what we associate with 
the dignity of finite humanity possessed with 
the precedence of power, and who would regard 
it as derogatory to his character to create such 
an existence; yet look at this mite, this atum 
of life through a microscope, anc though but as 
a grain of sand to the eye unassisted with these 
lenses, he is not only perfectly organized, but 
dressed as a prince at a birth-night ball. For 
some months, he is winged, and ascends in his 
joyousness almost to the clouds; anon, he casts 
his wings, and goes down into the earth, when 
for years he is chrysalis and clfrysalid in new 
forms, awaiting the arrival of the period when 
he is to assume his wings—by piercing again 
the earth, and mounting the zepbyrs and the 
winds, to revel out his term of life, and pass 
away to return no more; his progeny unerringly 
pursue the same course. 

Inanimate substances possess their genera and 
species as distinctly as the animated. Place 
erystallizations in solution, and mingle them, 
say sugar, common salt, and nitrate of potash ; 
expose this fluid to the sun’s heat, and, as soon 
as it becomes dry, we will find no confusion in 
the heterogeneous mass. Each crystal will be 
formed as originally ; the rhombic prisms, cubes, 
and six-sided prisms will each be as distinct as 
an apple, a peach, and a melon. 


















































ELLEN GOODWIN; OR, A SENSE OF DUTY. 


o 
BY VIRGINIA DE FORREST, 


(See Steel Plate.) 


“Exrre! Elfie!” cried Aunt Susan, from the 
kitchen window; “ you little plague, come down 
from that cherry-tree.” 

“T won’t touch the fruit,” answered a clear, 
childish voice. 

“ But you’ll break your neck. Now,’ she 
said sternly, as the little culprit stood before 
her, “‘ don’t you feel ashamed, you Ellen Good- 
win, to be up in a tree, like a Tom boy?” 

* But, auntie, I was safe enough.” 

“ Well, you are too old to be such aromp. I 
don’t like to punish you, child, but—” 

«* What makes you do it then, auntie.” 

“From a sense of duty; but, I forgive you 
now, if you promise not to get in that tree 
again.” 

The promise was given, Elfie bounded through 
the door, and, five minutes after, was seated on 
the top of the board fence, directing the move- 
ments of Jemmy the gardener. 

“T declare,” said Aunt Susan, to her gentle 
sister Mary, that Elfie is the most contrary 
child I ever saw ; I don’t know what to do with 
her. I’d pack her off to school to-morrow, if it 
wasn’t from a sense of duty.” 

** What sense of duty, Susan?” 

“Why she’ll go and get sick in those pokey 
hot school-rooms, and then I’ll have my hands 
full. I’d as soon nurse a wild Indian. 

**Oh, Aunt Susan!” cried the subject of the 
conversation, bursting into the room, “* mayn’t 
I go down to the meadow with Jemmy; they’re 
all raking hay.” 

** What do you want in the meadow?” 

“TIT want to go froma sense of duty, Aunt 
Susan.” 

“ A what?” said her Aunt Mary.” 

“A sense of duty, auntie; the poor men get 
so tired haying, and I get them water, and run 
errands for them.” 

** You may go if you take your large hat, to 
keep the sun off your face.” 

Catching up the hat from a table, and setting 
it on her head by an adroit swing with the 
ribbon, the little gypsy shot off, and joined 
Jemmy. 

“Now, Elfie,” said Aunt Mary, the next 
morning, “you must stay in the house this 


morning, to see your cousins, when they come.” 





*T can see them just as well in the yard.” 
*T know that, but you tear and soil your 


4 clothes so much when you are in the yard, that 


you will not be fit to see them. You are grow- 
ing a young lady now, Elfie, fourteen years old 
last week, and I want you to try and be more 
gentle and quiet.” 

* Yes, Aunt Mary; I will do anything for 
you.” : 

* Thank you, darling; but I want you to have 
a higher motive than pleasing me. You must 
begin now to think ‘how can I be most useful 
in the world? how can I best do my duty?’ If 
you are quiet, gentle, and ladylike, you will win 
more love than you can if you are so boisterous, 
and you can be more useful too. Suppose I or 
Aunt Susan should be sick, we could hardly 
trust an aching head to such quicksilver han- 
dling as yours would be.” 

“ But, Aunt Mary, aint I useful? I shell 
peas, and pick currants, and weed the garden, 
and run errands.” 

* All useful, I grant; but you also give Aynt 
Susan and me much pain and trouble, by our 
constant fear that you are in some danger, and 
by your carelessness about your clothes. Now 
run up stairs, and sew or read till Edgar and 
Horace conte.” 

Elfie went up into her own room, and tried 
to be very contented in the house; she took 
down Dickey’s cage, supplied him with fresh 
seed and water, and decorated the bars with 
chickweed ; then she knitted a row or two on a 
stocking, but threw it on the table again, with a 
sigh ; then she adjusted all the furniture in the 
room, took a longing view of the garden from 
the window, tried the stocking again, and finally 
flew up into the garret for a book. She soon 
came back staggering with the weight of a large 
Encyclopedia which she had discovered. She 
drew the bench up to the window, put her fect 
upon it, and, taking the great book, settled her- 
self comfortably to read. 

The titles or headings of the pages were the 
first things that caught her eye. 

© Coal,’” she read; “I don’t want to read 
that! ‘Cotton that’s not any better! ‘Com- 
merce" why what a stupid book !” 

Elfie’s eyes now wandered off, she looked ont 
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at the window; at the picture which hung on 
the wall opposite her; at the bird ; everywhere, 
in fact, except upon the book. At that instant, 
Aunt Susan opened the door. 

* Why, Elfie! is it possible you are sitting 
down reading?” 

* Quite possible, Aunt Susan ;” and her eyes 
were fastened upon the book, as if reading was 
the sole object of her life. ; 

‘What will happen next? What are you 
reading ?” 

** All about coal, and cotton.” 

‘Coal and cotton! Do you like that kind of 
reading ?” 

** No, auntie, I am only reading from a sense 
of duty,” said the gypsy, demurely. 

** Well, put away the book, and get your hat 
and habit; you may ride down the road and meet 
your cousins. Jemmy is saddling Coquette.” 

** You will go too?” 

** No, I’m busy.” 

* What is the reason you never go out, Aunt 
Susan? Do you like to stay at home all the 
time ?” 

* No; I stay at home from a sense of duty, 
and to take care of the house. But hurry, Elfie, 
Jemmy is at the gate.” 

Down went the book, and away flew the 
fairy to find her habit; and, in a few minutes, 
she was lifted by Jemmy into the saddle, while 
Coquette, her pretty pony, tossed her head, and 
trotted off as if proud of her precious burden, 
and Cloudy, Elfie’s spotted spaniel, ran barking 
after them. 

“T wonder,” soliloquized the little fairy, “if 
my cousins will know me; they hawe been away 


three years. Coquette, my pretty Coquette, stop, 


a moment, we will try their memories.” Taking 
off her hat, she drew out her comb and let the 
back hair fall in thick curls to match those 
around her face; then she opened her habit, and 
turned back the collar, readjusted her hat, and 
again started. “There, that is the way I wore 
my hair and my collar when they were here 
last. Coquette, see, there they come !” 

At that instant, two young men on horseback, 
engaged in earnest conversation, came in sight. 
Elfie rode up until directly in front of them, 
und then stopped. 

** Good-morning, gentlemen,” she said, gayly. 

*‘ My cousin Elfie, by all that’s beautiful,” 
eried one of them, spurring his horse to her 
side. 

* Ellen,” said the other. 

* Now, gentlemen,” said Elfie, “if you will 
accept of my escort, I shall be very happy to 
show you to the house.” 





Edgar Cameron, the first speaker, placed him- 
self at Elfie’s side,-but Horace Goodwin rode 
behing them. 

* Cousin Horace,” said Elfie, looking back, 
‘we can make room for your horse here.” 

“Let him alone, Elfie,” said Edgar, “he is 
concocting his next sermon. He has preached 
the first two and been successful, pleased his 
parishioners, and all that, so now he is so 
furiously grave and devout, that the old Puri- 
tans were gay to him. Why, what do you think 
we were talking about when you met us?” 

**Can’t imagine.” 

* He was advising me to drop law and take a 
more active profession.” 

“ Why?” 

“ Because I said it was stupid work. So it is; 
but I have spent too many years acquiring it, to 
drop it for a fancy.” 

“ Cousin Horace,” said Elfie, stopping to let 
him come beside her, “why should Edgar drop 
the law?” 

* Because,” said Horace, with a sweet smile 
at the earnest face that was raised to him, “his 
sphere of usefulness would be greater in a con- 
genial profession; he cannot give his heart to 
his calling now, and will not do justice, I fear, 
to his talents.” 

‘Don’t talk about it any more now,” cried 
Edgar. “See, Elfie! there is the 3; I chal- 
lenge you to a race as far as the gate. Rein up 
by me. Now! one! two! three!’ 

The two horses shot off like arrows, but 
Coquette, by some mischance, did not under- 
stand racing, and, terrified by Edgar’s shouts, 
sped far ahead and cleared the fence by a leap, 
throwing Elfie, who was unprepared for it, off, 
and dragging her a few yards by the stirrup. 

Horace followed and succeeded in stopping the 
terrified animal, and, dismounting, raised Elfie 
from the ground. She was entirely unconscious. 
Horace carried the tiny form into the house, and 
laid her gently upon the sofa, while Edgar went 
to break the news to his aunts. 

Poor little Elfie! It was many long weeks 
before she could leave her bed, and when she 
did, it was found that she was lame for life. It 
was a bitter, bitter sorrow, and Ellen at first 
murmured loudly. Cousin Horace was a good 
comforter, and Aunt Mary was an able assistant. 
Together they labored to place her sorrow before 
her in its true light. 

Oh, auntie !” sobbed Elfie, one afternoon, 
after a long conversation, ‘‘ I know, I know that 
I needed discipline. I know it is right, or God 
would not have permitted it to be, and I do try 


. hard to bear it patiently. Butoh! to bea useless 
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burden all my life!’ and she threw her arms 
around her aunt’s neck, and™wept bitterly. 
These scenes were of daily occurrence, but every 
day they grew legs violent, and she grew more 
cheerful. 

“T will not distress them any more,” she said 
one day to her cousin Horace, who had spoken 
of the.pain it gave her aunts to see her so sad. 





**T will be happy. Not gay yet perhaps, but 
cheerful. I see now how wicked my repining 
has been, and I see that my duty is to be as 
cheerful and useful as is possible for one so 
tied down. Dear cousin, thanks to you and 
Aunt Mary, I feel a new meaning to a “sense 
of duty.” 





ECONOMICAL 


FURNISHING,’ 


FOR THOSE GOING TO THE FAR WEST. 


Many a young couple who have determined 
upon sharing together “the better and the 
worse”’ of life, find a serious obstacle to the ful- 
filment of their desire, in the necessity of pro- 
viding the wherewithal to furnish. The cottage 
is selected, and a moderate rent agreed upon; 
but they must find tables and chairs, bedstead 
and bedding, wardrobes, or something that will 
answer the purpose, with many other items too 
numerous to mention; and their common purse 
is not over full. What is to be done? Must 
they give up all their fond hopes, and submit to 
the downfall of their airy castle? We think 
not; and we hope to be able to give them some 
practical directions for curtailing these expenses. 
But first we must surmise that the happy couple 
are not above working for themselves, and that 
the one is tolerably handy with the saw and 
plane, the other with the needle and scissors; 
in fact, if this be not the case, we can give them 
but little assistance, and their only feasible plan 
appears to be to abide a more favorable day. 

We shall begin with the bedroom, and describe 
avery excellent and elegant wardrobe, which 
may be entirely home-made at the cost of a few 
shillings. We will suppose the dimensions as 
follows: height six feet, width five feet, depth 
two feet; this is quite large enough for a room 
fourteen feet square, although the size ds. im- 
material, and can be suited to circumstances. 
The foundation consists of eight frames of dea!, 
similar to the following, made of strips of well- 
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seasoned deal, from two to three inches wide. 


ai 











one-quarter to three-eighths, or half an inch 
thick, and of a length corresponding to the 
required length of the frame. The figure A 
may be taken to represent one of the doors, or 
the frame which forms the top of the wardrobe ; 
with the dimensions given, it would be suited 
for the latter. In the construction of these 
frames, a small tenon-saw, plane, and a very 
narrow mortising chisel are required, besides a 
square, hammer, and nails, or (if the latter are 
dispensed with) a glue-pot to unite the joints. 
It is better for the amateur, unless he is really 
a skilful carpenter, to buy the narrow strips 
ready sawn to the required width. For a ward- 
robe of the above dimensions, he will require 
altogether a hundred and fifty-six feet, which, to 
avoid waste, should be as follows: sixteen strips 
six feet, and ten five feetin length. These being 
procured, a frame is to be made thus: take one 
of the six-foot pieces and saw it into three, all 
exactly equal in length, that is, two feet each. 
In order to insure the frames being exactly square 
and true (and upon this depends the neatness of 
the whole), take your carpenter’s square, which 
is of the form B, and place it in the position 

















shown in the figure, where C represents the strip 
of wood to be sawn; you have only to draw a 
pencil line by the edge of the blade e, and it will 
be perpendicular to the length of the strip, or, in 
other words, “‘ square with it.”” The three pieces 
thus obtained are for the two ends and centre of 
the top frame, as shown in figure 1; the sides 
of the frame require two of the five-foot strips. 
The corners may be united by tenon and mortise, 
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similar to the corners of a common slate frame ; 
or by sawing the ends of each strip half through, 
and removing the upper portion of each in the 
manner shown below. This forms a neat joint, 
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and may be united with glue, and strengthened 
by two or three small pegs of hard wood. The 
cut at a and 5 must be exactly true by the square 
as before, and the part cut away must be exactly 
half the thickness of the whole strip. The centre 
‘Piece, marked A in the first figure, may be united 
to the sides in the same way, or by a true tenon 
and mortise, which must fit true to each other in 
every way. This joint will not be exactly like 
that at the ends of a slate frame, but thus, where 
a joint of this kind is shown upon a large scale, 
as in the connecting of two beams at right 

















angles. D is the tenon cut in the piece A, and 
B the mortise cut with a chisel in the piece C. 
We should strongly advise the amateur to practise 
making joints of this nature, for if he can effect 
this neatly and strongly, there are few pieces of 
furniture that he will find beyond his power; 
and we may state for his encouragement that we 
have seen a magnificent cabinet of carved oak, 
the sole work of an amateur, and scarcely to be 
surpassed in beauty of design or excellence of 
workmanship. Had the artificer been unskilful 
in mortising, the whole must have been spoiled. 
Bedsteads, tables, chairs, dressing-glasses, sofas, 
wardrobes, &c., all depend for strength and 
neatness upon the perfection of tenon and mor- 
tise joints. It is not necessary to describe in detail 
the construction of the other seven frames, as 
they are similarly made, the only difference being 
in their size, and the position of the cross-pieces. 
We shall therefore conclude with a drawing of 
the whole put together, merely adding directions 
for covering the framework with chintz. 

The sketch represents the cabinet with the 
right-hand side completed: the left showing the 
interior frames and two shelves, which may be 
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added or not at pieasure. The frames are, when 
completed, mefely put together with screws, so 
that if it should be necessary to remove them to 
another residence, they can ‘be separated with 
the greatest ease, and packed together like a pile 
of slates. The panels of the several frames may 
be covered with chintz or any other materal. 
It will look best if fluted like the silk.in the 














front of a cottage piano, in which case it should 
be nailed on the inside with small furniture- 
nails, and the strips in front may be varnished 
and left white, or colored, or covered with paper 
which is now made to imitate oak, and which, 
if varnished, has a handsome and elegant effect. 
If it is desired to conceal the framework alto- 
gether, the chintz must be put on outside, as 
represented at the right-hand side in the draw- 
ing; and in this case, the edge gives a more 
finished appearance. If, as is usually the case, 
the wardrobe is intended to stand against a wall, 
the back may be covered with cotton lining, 
which is cheaper. We have also seen one covered 
entirely with this and bordered with red tape, 
which had a very good effect; but these are the 
points which we must leave to the taste of the 
artificer. The above is similar to the bamboo 
wardrobe of the East Indies, except that the 
natives bind the framework together with grass, 
instead of gluingit. We shall in a future paper, 
describe a cheap and pretty dressing-table, and 
other simple pieces of furniture, which may be 
home-made; and if our instructions are closely 
attended to, the amateur carpenter will not fail 
to produce highly satisfactory specimens of work, 
which will encourage him to undertake the 
construction of more elaborate and substantial 
pieces of household furniture. Let him “ prac- 
tise and persevere.” 
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SPIRIT VOICES. 


BY W. 8. GAFFNEY. 


Visrons flit around me 
In the silent night; «+ 
Voices gently woo me 
With a music light, 
And I see bright cherub forms borne on pinions bright. 


When tne stars so brightly 
In the heavens shine, 
Lights are floating near me, 
Lights that are divine! 
Lights so pure, so dazzling bright, they cheer this heart 
of mine, 


Voices low and humming 
Fall upon mine ear; 
Sounds, in whispers coming, 
Tell me they are here, 
Hand in hand, from the angel-land, my cherubs dear. 


Stars are on each forehead, 
Crowns are o’er each brow, 
Telling they are wedded 
To the Savicur now, 
And, robed in pearly whijgness, before His presence bow. 


Can it be a vision 
That thus haunts me here— 
Or in dreams elysian 
Only are they near? 
What fills my soul alternately with joy and fear? 


Nay! those angel-voices 
Know I full and well, 
And my heart rejoices 
More than words can tell, 
When they whisper, “ Mother, in Heaven now we 
dwell!” . 


Would this life were over, 
And this form were laid 
Neath the fragrant clover 
In earth’s silent shade; 
Then would those voices greet me where pleasures never 
fade. 


There my little blossoms 
By my side would stand, 
Press me to their bosoms, 
Take me by the hand 
Baa lead me to the Saviour, with smiling faces bland. 
Oh, then I would be happy in Eden’s blessed land! 


THE PATHWAY AND THE STREAM. 


WHILE on a mountain’s brow at highest noon, 

A pathway broad and smooth attracts mine eye: 
Far as the sight can reach, it stretches on, 

O’er hill and vale, till lost in vacancy. 
A wayside stream its loving mate would be, 

But knows she not iis steady course to keep; 
For a brief space, unruffied glideth she, 

Then, wayward, strives her bounds to overleap. 
Now chafes she at each obstacle she meets, 

Her whilom placid bosom lashed to foam, 
And oft the daisied meadow madly quits, 

Amidst the gloom of poisonous shrubs to roam, 
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‘Whose pengile branches lave their venomed leaves 
Beneath those dancing ripples, soon to moan 
Their hapless fate and murmur sadly on. 
Alas! so changed—a second Marah grown! 
Again the streamlet nears her noble mate; 
Methinks his stately mien her plight reproves. 
But ever thus she strays, the sad ingrate, 
Till distance, from my view, her form removes. 


Thou art the antitype of that fair path, 
And I, the wandering, oft-returning stream ; 
Oh, that my vision, keener made by faith, 
Could catch beyond that distant point one gleam 
Of light, so lustrous, as would plainly show to me 
The pathway and the stream in perfect harmony! 


THE CHRISTIAN 


BY AMY. 


WOMAN. 


SHE standeth in our midst 
A pure soul, unalloyed ; 

We hear her earnest words, 

And know that angel-messengers 
Have earthly tongue employed. 


A balm for sorrowing hearts 
Beams from her gentle eyes, 

A wealth of pitying love, 

Of kindly thought and sympathy 
Fresh from the bending skies. 


Her own life hath not beer 
A fair and stormless one, 

And yet she murmured not, 

But thankful looked to heaven 
When each dark day was done. 


Truth, in her trusting heart, 
Blooms like a lily fair; 

Her life revealing it 

As incense near the flower 
Tells that the flower is there. 


THE TREES IN WINTER. 
BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 


From the lone woods no wild-bird hymns 
Ring out upon the wintry air; 

The solemn trees lift up their limbs 
Like a reft nation offering prayer. 


They ’re teachers that I ’ve learned to love, 
Whose leafy book I oft have read; 

Their limbs point to the world above; 
Their roots point to the world that’s dead. 


Oh, solemn thought! the woods so lorn 
In winter, and in spring so fair, ry 

Hold in their trunks for the unborn, 
Cities, and ships, and coffins there! 


Here root clasps root throughout the wood, 
And branch entwines with branch above; 
So hand join hand in brotherhood, 
And heart join kindre~, heart in Ilcve 
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On the Death of my Wife, Mrs. Adeline J 
Williams. 
BY AVERY W. WILLIAMS. 
Sue is gone! she is gone! the bright spirit has fled; 
That form, once so lovely, lies senseless and dead ; 
Death has set his dark seal on that fair youthful brow, 
And that warm loving heart beats not for me now. 


Shevis gone! and low lies the cherished one’s head, 
And the roseate bloom from her smooth cheek has fied; 
The bright eye is sealed, and the soft lip is closed, 
Where once love and feeling so sweetly reposed. 


Oh, why was she severed from earth in her bloom, 

And herrich mind o’ershadowed by death’s silent gloom? 
While the rainbow of hope on her path shed its ray, 
Like a beautiful meteor, she vanished away. 


*Twas the will of her heavenly Father to call; 

He knoweth full well what is good for us all: 
Submissive, I bow to his holy decree, 

With an uplifted heart, and an humbly bent knee. 


She is gone! God has taken mine own precious wife, 
My bosom’s first treasure, my pride and my life; 
She is reaping the sweets of her Saviour’s domain; 
Be calm, bleeding heart, for your loss is her gain. 


THE OLD YEAR. 
BY PHEBE MAY. 


TWINE ye a wreath of the holly leaves, 
Of the holly berries red, 

With loose ears from the golden sheaves 
For the Old Year’s honored head. 


The Old Year, soon doth he pass away— 
We shall see his face no more; 

He hath lost the sceptre of his sway— 
He flies to the shadow shore. 


And as alone he speedeth far, 
Pursues him swift and near, 
Leaning forth from his flying car, 

The young impatient year. 


Old Year, there are pleasant thoughts with thee, 
And thy familiar face, 

Like the face of a parting friend, do we 
In the deepening distance trace. 


You have given us gifts with a lavish hand, 
You scattered the summer flowers, 

You strewed with its gems the laughing land, 
And vestured the vernal bowers. 


And the autumn’s mellow fruits were thine, 
And the autumn’s golden sheaves, 

And the purple clusters of the vine, 
And the gorgeous sunset eves. 


And What, though your parting path be red 
With the death of leaves and flowers, 

Though stark they rustle beneath your tread 
As you fly through the forest bowers: 


Still, still dost thou crown the happy earth 
With gems of crystal bright, 

And leavest her dancing in Christmas mirth 
Like a- young bride robed in white. 
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Enigmas. 





ANSWERS TO CHARADES AND ENIGMAS 
IN NOVEMBER NUMBER. 


35. Pen-i-tent. 36. A veil, 37. A tombstone. 


CHARADES, 


38. 
THE miser, though rolling in gold, 
My Jirst doth continually cry; 
Though Ophir was firm in his hold, 
For the mines of Golconda he’d sigh. 


My second, by penniless heirs, 
Is considered as bad as the Jews; 
They both are oft deaf to their prayers, 
And post obits not seldom refuse. 


My whole claims a noble descent ; 
Like Minerva, he springs from the brain ; 
* Yet cities are forced to dissent, 
And reject his appeal with disdain. 


ENIGMAS. 


OF all defensive guardians known, 
It may demonstrably be shown 
My service is the best; 
My object ’s to protect the fair, 
While industry alike must share 
My guard and interest. 


I hold a point which many a swain 
Would almost give his ears to gain, 
So beautiful, so fair! 
And yet, where I maintain my place, 
With easy and familiar grace, 
Such confidence I share. 


40. 


Wuence I come, and whither go, 
Must be mysteries to you— 

Though my power oft I show 
Ne’er exhausted, ever new. 


E’er unseen, yet aye at hand, 
Children may my spirit raise, 

And man my agency command 
To serve his need in various ways. 


Yet most outrageous can I be, 
Destructive as a fiend outright ; 
Then my impetuosity 
Must timid mortals e’er affright. 


I brook no barrier to my course, 
Nor any intervention heed— 

Yet, meekly, my gigantic force 
Will, on one simple point concede. 


Dire devastations I commit, 
And yet apparent is the fact 
That I achieve vast benefit, 
And for the world’s advantage act. 


By simpletons, who fear me most, 
’Tis obvious I’m least understood 
For I might veritably boast 
I serve the universal good! 














DESCRIPTION OF DIAGRAMS OF YOUNG GEN- 
TLEMAN’S CLOAK. 


Tuts fashionable cloak has become almost 
generally worn in Paris. It is cut in three 
VOL. L1.—46 








OUR PRACTICAL DRESS INSTRUCTOR. 


YOUNG GENTLEMAN’S CLOAK, 





LITE PPS. 





> pieces. Fig. 1. Back. Fig. 2. Front. Fig. 3. 
; Collar. The collar, being placed at a, shows its 
position. 65, the dotted lines are folded, and 
form a very imposing cuff when buttoned. It is 
made of cloth or merino. 
541 
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DIAGRAMS UF YOUNG GENTLEMAN’S CLOAK. 





CORNER FOR POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 
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NOVELTIES FOR THE MONTH. 


Fig. 1. 
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Fig. 1.—Morning-dress, basque and skirt of Figs. 3 and 4.—Dress-caps, of the Marie Stu- 
plain coffee-colored cashmere, trimmed with ; art form, of lace, ribbons, and flowers. In Fig. 
four rows of black velvet ribbon. Hair dressed ; 4 the broad ribbon strings, edged with blonde, 
for home, full raised bandeaux, with a twist at : take the place of lappets ; in fact, in neither case 
the back. are they intended to be tied under the chin. 

Fig. 2.—Casaque of embroidered organdy, to > Where this is considered advisable, strings of 
be worn over a low-bodied short-sleeved silk, ; narrow ribbon, as for bonnets, are used. 
for dinner or evening-dress. The trimming of Fig. 5.—Collar with lappets, intended for a 
French embroidered bands and insertions, is very {| high-necked dress. It is made of French em- 


; 
¢ 
full and elaborate.  broidery and Valenciennes edging. 
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GODEY’S LATEST PARIS FASHIONS 
FOR CROCHET PURSES. 
(See the splendid Illustration in front of Book.) 

No. 1, EvGentre. No. 2, Cora.ie. 
No. 3, M1ILanie. No. 4, EvLA.ie. 
THE EUGENIE PURSE. 

Tuts tasteful little affair is made quite small, 
being only, intended for gold dollars. The rings 
in the centre are formed by crocheting over steel 
rings, and then filling up the centre with a large 
gold bead. It is finished with a handsome gilt 
clasp, and the purse is formed of cherry and 
white silk, and gold thread. 

THE CORALIE. 

This basket-shaped purse is quite novel. The 
lower part is made by crocheting over thick gold 
cord with gold thread, cherry and white silk. 
Any designs may be worked, but we think those 
given are exceedingly pretty. The upper part 
of the purse is merely open crochet, and the 
handle tight crochet, over a cord. 

THE MILANTE, 

This is formed of four medallions worked in 
open and tight crochet; they are then joined to- 
gether, and the rest of the purse worked in open 
crochet. A rich tassel finishes it. 
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THE EULALIE. 

This tulip-shaped purse is made of cherry, 
white, and gold, and finished with heavy gold 
tassels. Of course, any colors that blend well 
together can be used, but we think the colors 
given a beautiful combination. 





PARISIAN WORK-BASKET. 
A CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


(See Blue Plate in front of Book.) 


Malerials.—A wire frame, some black filet, scarlet and 
green, or blue and claret silk, chenille, and gold thread ; 
alsv cord to correspond, and narrow satin ribbon. 


A sINGLE strip of filet forms the sides of the 
basket, the wires of which must be previously 
covered by chenille, twisted closely round them. 
To the outside of this the filet is sewed at the 
top and bottom, and the ends joined at one of 
the wires. A piece of card-board, covered with 
silk on one side, and with wadded satin on the 
other, forms the bottom. A fancy cord, of a color 
to correspond with those of the embroidery, 
covers the sewing of filet ; and a ruche of quilled 
ribbon, with a gold thread laid on in the centre, 
trims the top. 
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PENDENT PINCUSHION, IN APPLICATION. 


Materials.—A piece of dark blue cloth, on which a 
bright scarlet is appliqué, according to the form seen in 
the engraving. Also, black Albert braid, gold braid, 
gold thread, cord and tassels. 


Tuts toilet-cushion is in a style which is new, 
even in Europe, and has never yet been intro- 
duced into this country. It is intended to be 
suspended against the wali, by the side of the 
toilet-glass ; and, being so extremely convenient, 
we doubt not it will be very generally patronized 
by our readers. 
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It is very easily made: A piece of cloth about 
4 inches by 7, and on which cloth or velvet of 
another color is applied, is procured. The edges 
of the pattern are finished with gold braid, which 
is seen in the engraving, represented by a white 
line. The black lines indicate Albert braid, 
edged on one side with gold thread. 

To make up the cushion, take a thin piece of 
wood, rather smaller than the cloth, and lay on 
one side a bag, filled with bran, of the same size. 
Tack this down, with a piece of calico at the 
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other side of the back. Stretch the embroidered 
cloth over the stuffed side, and a piece of silk 
of the same color over the other. Turn in the 
edges, sew them together, and finish with a cord 
all round. Add the tassels and cord by which 
it is to be suspended. 





We recommend that great care should be em- 
ployed in putting on the gold braid, which must 
cover the edges of the red cloth completely. 
The ends, of course, must be drawn on the wrong 
side; and before being mounted, we advise the 
back being lightly brushed with gelatine. 
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GUIPURE DESIGN FOR UNDERSLEEVES. 
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SERPENT BRACELET: 





Materials.—For the body five skeins of fine gold twist, 
and one skein of dark green cord; or one skein of shaded 
violet and green silk, and a skein of coarse gold twist, 
which is used instead of the cord. If worked in imita- 
tion of hair, one skein of coarse netting silk, one skein 
of brown union cord. For the head, one skein of fine 
gold twist silk, same as the body; and for the eyes four 
steel beads, No. 6, and two large black ones; and one 
skein of German wool to stuff the body, Needle, No. 17, 
bell gauge. 

Wiru the gold twist work twenty chain, and 
make it round, keeping the wrong side of the 
stitches outside; take the green cord, and with 
the gold work twenty-two stitches plain, working 
the cord under the stitches, still keeping the work 
on the wrong side; then work in spiral crochet; 
thus, it will be perceived on examining the wrong 


side of the plain stitches, that {wo threads of the 
gold lie perpendicularly across the cord of the 
lower part of the stitch ; insert the needle in the 
left hand thread of the two perpendicular threads, 
and work a plain stitch init. Repeat this stitch 
for ninety-six rounds, working the cord under 
the stitches, which should be worked rather 
loosely. Then decrease one, by taking two 
stitches together, thirty-seven plain, decrease 
one, thirty-five plain, decrease one, thirty-three 
plain, decrease one. Repeat twelve times more, 
working two stitches less between the decrease 
each time; fasten off. Double the skein of wool, 
and with a large rug-needle draw it through 
the body to the end, 
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GRAPE-VINE SLIPPER. 
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ROSE, THISTLE, AND SHAMROCK PATTERN FOR CORNERS OF 
POCKET HANDKERCHIEF. 





INSERTING FOR BANDS OF UNDERSLEEVES. 

















+ PATTERN FOR BANDS AND SLEEVES OF CHEMISE. 
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HALF OF A BRAIDED TOILET CUSHION, 


BORDER FOR SIDE OF BRAIDED TOILET CUSHION, 
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ROSE PATTERN FOR SILK EMBROIDERY. 
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HINTS FOR HOME COMFORTS. 


Exercise in the open air is of the first importance to 
the human frame, yet how many are in a manner 
deprived of it by their own want of management of 
their time! Females with slender means are for the 
most part destined to in-door occupations, and have 
but little time allotted them for taking the air, and that 
little time is generally sadly encroached upon by the 
ceremony of dressing to go out. It may appear a simple 
suggestion, but experience only will show how much 
time might be redeemed »y habits of regularity ; such 
ns putting the shawls, cloaks, gloves, shoes, gums, &c. 
&c., or whatever is intended to be worn, in readiness, 
instead of having to search one drawer, then another, 
for possibly a glove or collar—wait for shoes being 
cleaned, &c.—and this when (probably) the out-guving 
persons have to return to their employment at a given 
time ; whereas, if all were in readiness, the prepara- 
tions might be accomplished in a few minutes, the walk 
not being curtailed by unnecessary delays. 

Eat slowly, and you will not over eat. 

Keeping the feet warm will prevent headaches. 

Late at breakfast—hurried fur dinnerr—cross at tea. 

Between husband and wife little attentions beget 
much love. 

Always lay your table neatly, whether you have 
company or not. 

Put your balls or reels of cotton into little bags, leav- 
ing the ends out. 

Whatever you may choose to give away, always be 
sure to keep your temper. > 

Dirty windows speak to the passer-by of the negli- 
gence of the inmates. 

In cold weather, a leg of mutton improves by being 
hung three, four, or five weeks. 

When meat is hanging, change its position frequently, 
to equally distribute the juices, 

There is much more injury done by admitting visitors 
to invalids than is generally supposed. 

Matches, out of the reach of children, should be kept 
in every bedroom. They are cheap enough. 

Apple and suet dumplings are lighter when boiled in 
anet than inacloth. Scum the pot well. 

When chamber towels get thin in the middle, cut 
them in two, sew the selvages together, and hem the 
sides. 

When you dry salt for the table, do not place it in 
the salt-cells until it is cola, otherwise it will harden 
into a lump. 

Never put away plate, knives and forks, &c., un- 
cleaned, or sad inconvenience will arise when the 
articles are wanted. 

Feather-beds should be opened every third year, the 
ticking well dusted, soaped, and waxed, the feathers 
dressed and returned. 

Persons of defective sight, when threading a needle, 
should hold it over something white, by which the sight 
will be assisted. 

In mending sheets and shirts, put the pieces suffi- 
ciently large, or in the first washing the thin parts give 
way, and the work is all undone. 

Reading by candlelight, place the candle behind you, 
that the rays may pass over your shoulder on to the 
book. This will relieve the eyes. 

A wire fire-guard, for each fireplace in a house, costs 
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little, and greatly diminishes the risk to life and pro- 
perty. Fix them before going to bed. 

In winter, get the work forward by daylight, to pre- 
vent running about at night with candles. Thus you 
escape grease spots and risks of fire. 

Be at much pains to keep your children’s feet dry 
and warm. Don’t bury their bodies in heavy flannels 
and wools, and leave their knees and legs naked. 

Apples and pears, cut into quarters and stripped of 
the rind, baked with a little water and sugar, and eaten 
with boiled rice, are capital food for children. 

After washing, overlook linen, and stitch on buttons, 
jhooks and eyes, &c.; for this purpose keep a “ house- 
wife’s friend,’’ full of miscellaneous threads, cottons, 
buttons, hooks, &c. 

For ventilation, open your windows both at top and 
bottom. The fresh air rushes in one way, while the 
foul makes its exit at the other. This is letting in your 
friend and expelling your enemy. 


SICK-ROOM AND NURSERY. 


Acvue.—The following is an excellent prescription for 
ague: Take three-quarters of an ounce of bark, a nut- 
meg grated, a tablespoonful of pepper, a tablespoonful 
of powdered sugar, eighty drops of hartshorn, and forty 
drops of syrup of red poppies; mix them into an elee- 
tuary with aniseed-water or brandy. Take first a little 
opening medicine; then a teaspoonful of the electuary 
every four hours—but only when the fit ia aff. In about 
two days, when the ague has abated, take the same 
every six hours, until you think the disorder has left 
you. Fora time you must avoid the use of meat, malt 
liquor, or spirits, and live upon flour victuals and 
broths. A week after the ague has disappeared, the 
above remedy should be taken again, to prevent a re- 
lapse, 

To Remove DIscOLORATION OCCASIONED BY 
Bruises, &c.—Should the eye, or any other pait, be 
blackened by a fall, a blow, or running against any 
hard substance, apply a cloth wrung out of very warm 
water, and renew it until the pain ceases. The moist- 
ure and heat liquefies the blood, and sends it back to its 
proper channel. Use warm water, or hot, but never 
cold water to a bruise. 


EXTRACT OF MALT For Covens.—Over a peck of 
pale ground malt pour as much hot (not bviling) water 
as will cover it. In forty-eight hours draw off the liquor 
entirely, but without squeezing the grains. Put the 
former into a large saucepan, that there may be room 
to boil as fast as possible without boiling over; when it 
begins to thicken, keep stirring it. It should be as 
thick as treacle. A dessert-spoonful should be taken 
thrice a day. 

Rice CaupLe.—Soak some good rice in water for an 
hour; strain it, and put two spoonfuls of the rice into a 
little more than a pint of milk; simmer till it is reduced 
to a fine pulp. Add a bruised clove or two, and a piece 
of white sugar. If too thick, a little milk may be added. 
Serve with thin toast. 


Tue Eves.—Looking into the fire is very injurious tu 
the eyes, particularly a coal fire. The stimulus of light 
and heat united, soon destroys the eyes. Looking at 
molten iron will soon destroy the sight. Reading in the 
twilight is injurious to the eyes, as they are obliged to 
make great exertion. Reading or sewing witha side 
light injures the eyes, as both eyes should be exposed to 
an equal degree of light. The reason is, the sympathy 
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between the eyes is so great, that if the pupil of one is 
dilated by being kept partially in the shade, the one 
that is most exposed cannot contract itself sufficiently 
for protection, and will ultimately be injured. Those 
who wish to preserve their sight, should preserve their 
general health by correct habits, and give their eyes just 
work enough, with a due degree of light. 


Cure ror Coven.—Boil a quarter of a pound of suet 
in a pint of new milk. A glass to be taken when the 
cough is troublesome. 


To Cure Dearyess.—Put a teaspoonful of bay salt 
into half a pint of cold spring water; steep it for 
twenty-four hours, now and then shaking the phial.- 
Pour a small teaspoonful into the ear every night when 
in bed, for seven or eight nights. 

GARGLE FoR RELAXED Sore THrRoatTs.—Five 
ounces of cayenne pepper gargle, two ounces of infusion 
of roses, one ounce of syrup of roses, mix well. A 
simpler, and perhaps equally effectual gargle may be 
made by well steeping a handful or two of red sage in 
boiling water. The decoction thus made should be 
strong enough to be of a mahogany color. Add to say 
half a pint of it, a large tablespoonful of moist sugar, 
and half a teacupful of vinegar. 

HOARSENESS.— Mix one teaspoonful of sweet spirits 
of nitre in a wineglass of water. This may be taken 
two or three times a day. 

BREAD JELLY FOR THE Sick.—Take a penny roll, 
pare off the crust, and cut the crumb into thin slices, 
toast them lightly on both sides; put them into a quart 
of spring water, let it simmer gently over the fire until 
the liquid becomes a jelly; strain it through a thin cloth, 
and flavor it with a little lemon-juice, and sugar added 
when hot. The addition of a glass of wine is an im- 
provement. This jelly is of such strengthening nature 
that one teaspoonful affords more nourishment than a 
cupful of any other. It may be prepared without the 
lemon-juice and sugar, and a teaspoonful be put into 
every liquid the patient takes, such as tea, coffee, 
broth, &e. 

For Covens.—Beat a fresh laid egg and mix it with 
a quarter of a pint of new milk, warmed, a spoonful of 
capillaire, the same of rose-water, and a little grated 
nutmeg. Do not warm it after the egg is putin. Take 
it the first and last thing. 

A Rerresuine Drink FoR Fever.—Put a little tea, 
sage, two sprigs of balm, and a small portion of wood- 
sorrel into a stone jug, having first washed and dried 
them; pare thin a small lemon, and clear from the 
white, slice it and put a piece of peel in, then pour in 
three pints of boiling water, sweeten, and cover it close. 

TREATMENT OF DearFrness.—One of the latest efforts 
to restore to a deaf ear its original functions, consists 
in applying a cup that fits closely to the side of the head, 
round the outer ear, and exhausting it with an air-pump. 
A common cupping apparatus answers every purpose, 
provided the glass will fit so well as to prevent the 
ingress of atmospheric air under the cdge. In a variety 
of cases, the simple process of carrying on this exhaus- 
tion till a new sensation is felt, something like extreme 
tension in the lining membrane of the meatus externus, 
is represented to restore the organ to its normal state, 
Under such circumstances, the theory of the remedy is, 
that deafness results from an impoverished flow of 
cerumen, in consequence of the inertia of the excretory 
ducts; and by taking off the atmospheric pressure, their 
proper fluid oozes upon the tube, and instantly modifies 
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the condition of the mechanism exterior to the drum. 
Having thus been roused from a state of torpor and 
suspended activity, they continue afterwards to act 
with energy. If they subsequently fall partially back 
to their abnorma) condition, the pump must be reap- 
plied, as may suggest. As there is no witeh- 
craft about it, and almost every practitioner has 5 
breast-pump or similar contrivance, by which an ex- 
periment could be made, and there being no hazard 
attending it, it would be worth a trial, and it is very 
possible that one out of a dozen cases might be essen- 
tially benefited by this simple operation. 


PRESERVATION OF LEECHES.—An extremely simple 
method of preserving leeches clean and healthy is as 
follows: At the bottom of the jar containing the leeches 
place a layer, about half an inch thick, of common 
sand (such as is used for domestic purposes), after 
washing it in several waters to remove any soluble or 
extraneous matter. 


Cure ror CRAMP IN CALVES OF Leas.—I had been 
for many months suffering, both by day and night, from 
violent cramp in the calves of the legs, when I heard 
of a person who had found great relief from rubbing 
sweet oil into the legs about twice a week. I tried this 
plan at night, every night, for a long time, and was not 
once attacked after the first application. I ought, how- 
ever, to add that I was also a sufferer from frequent 
attacks of it in the stomach, and I tried rubbing in the 
sweet oil on the stomach, hoping it would there prove 
equally efficacious, but, although I persevered in it for a 
long time, I found it of no avail. 

It is advisable to wear stockings at night after rubbing 
in the oil, as it soils whatever it touches, until washed 
off in the morning. 

ROLLED BRIMSTONE FOR CRAMP.—The above is a 
preventive; but I invariably find that when attacked 
with cramp—whether in the feet, legs, stomach, or any 
other part—immediate relief is afforded by holding 
in the hand a stick of brimstone when it comes on. At 
such times the brimstone crackles and emits an offen- 
sive odor, which is not the case unless the cramp is 
present. If at all severe at the time, the brimstone as 
soon as fouched breaks into pieces; after the same 
piece has been used several times it is less useful in 
relieving. To lay it in the palm of the hand is suffi- 
cient. It does not relieve pain by applying it to the part 
in pain from cramp. This fails with some persons, I 
have heard. 

Tue St1nG oF A BeE.—In most cases, the person 
stung can instantaneously obtain relief by pressing on 
the point stung with the tube of a key. This will 
extract the sting and relieve the pain, and the applica- 
tion of aqua ammonia (common spirits of hartshorn) 
will immediately remove it. The poison, being of an 
acid nature, is at once neutralized by the application 
of this penetrating and volatile alkali. A small quan- 
tity introduced into the wound on the point of a needle, 
or fine nibbed pen, and applied as soon as possible, will 
scarcely ever fail. 

BREAD PuDDING FoR AN INVALID.—Boil two-thirds 
of a teacupful of milk, and pour it fast boiling over 
nearly half a cupful of thinly sliced bread crumb; when 
this is cold, beat it very fine and add to it a well-beaten 
egg, & little loaf-sugar and nutmeg; put it into a but- 
tered cup, and over the top put a cap of buttered writing 
paper, then tie the whole in a cloth and boil twenty 
minutes. Such puddings should be boiled in a little 
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clean saucepan alone; for if boiled with meat, or a 
coarser sort of pudding, they take a flavor which com- 
pletely spoils them, and, however well made, would be 
rejected by a delicate stomach. This pudding may be 
flavored with a little cinnamon, or a laurel-leaf, or a 
few shreds of lemon-peel; but it should be one of these 
things, and not all. A kind-hearted but inexperienced 
cook put all these things to make the pudding very nice, 
and the result was, of course, a failure. 


THE TOILET. 


PoMADE TO PROMOTE THE GROWTH OF THE Harr. 
—A pomade recommended by Baron Dupuytren, the 
celebrated French surgeon, for promoting the growth of 
the hair, consists of the following ingredients : tincture 
of cantharides, five parts; lard, ten parts. Let these be 
well mixed together, and rubbed into the roots of the hair. 

To Mgxe AROMATIC VINEGAR.—Take four ounces 
of dried tops of rosemary, four ounces of dried sage 
leaves, four ounces of dried lavender flowers, half an 
ounce of cloves, and three drachms of camphor. Maee- 
rate these for fourteen days in three quarts of distilled 
vinegar, and then strain the whole through muslin. 

Tootn PowperR.—Heavy carbonate of magnesia 
and orris-root powdered in equal quantities. 

AW EXcELLENT TootH PowpeER.—A quarter of an 
ounce of myrrh, half an ounce of bole ammonia, and 
une ounce of prepared chalk. 


LoTION FOR STRENGTHENING THE HArrn.—Vinegar 
of cantharides half an ounce; eau de Cologne and rose 
water, each one ounce; to be rubbed into the roots of 
the hair. 


Lip SALVE.—Two ounces of white wax, two ounces 
of hog’s lard, half an ounce of spermaceti, two ounces 
of alkanet root, two drachms of balsam of Peru, one 
ounce of sweet oil, and a little loaf-sugar. Let it all 
simmer until all the ingredients are dissolved, then 
strain it through muslin, and let it stand a few minutes 
before it is put in the mould. 


Wasn TO REMOVE PIMPLES OR TETTERS.—Take 
equal parts of white tansy and rhubarb-water, and to 
every half pint add two drachms of sal-ammoniac. 
This fluid is applied with a feather or hair pencil three 
or four times a day to the eruptions. 


Co_p CrEAM.—Very good cold cream may be made 
by beating up hog’s lard with rose-water. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


To Destroy Cockroacnes.—Cucumber peelings 
are said to destroy cockroaches. Strew the floor in that 
part of the house most infested with the vermin, with 
the green peel cut pretty thick. Try it for several nights, 
and it will not fail to rid the house of their not very 
agreeable presence. 

To Remove a TiGut Stroprer.—Apply a cloth 
wetted in hot water to the neck of the bottle, the glass 
will expand, and the neck will be enlarged so as to 
allow the stopper to be easily withdrawn. 


To Crean FEATHERS.—The following receipt for 
cleansing feathers of their animal oil, gained a premium 
from the Society of Arts: Take for every gallon of clean 
water, one pound of quicklime, mix them well together, 
and, when the undissolved lime is precipitated in fine 
powder, pour off the clean lime-water for use. Put the 
feathers to be cleaned in another tub, and add to them 
& quantity of the clean lime-water sufficient to cover 
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the feathers about three inches, when well immersed 
and stirred about therein. The feathers, when thoroughly 
moistened, will sink down, and shoukl remain in the 
lime-water three or four days; after which, the foul 
liquor should be separated from them by laying them in 
a sieve. The feathers should be afterwards well 
washed in clean water, and dried upon nets, the meshes 
of which may be about the fineness of cabbage-nets. 
The feathers must be, from time, shaken on the nets, 
and, as they dry, will fall through the meshes, and are 
to be collected for use. The admission of air will be 
serviceable in drying. The process will be complete in 
three weeks ; and, after being thus prepared, the feathers 
will only require to be beaten to get rid of the dust. 


VARNISH FOR COLORED PrintTsS.—In reply to the 
inquiry of our quaint correspondent “ Coffee Canister,’’ 
J. 8. obliges us with the following recipe: Take an 
ounce of Canada balsam, and two ounces of spirits of 
turpentine, Mix well together. Before this composition 
is applied, the print should be sized with a solution of 
isinglass in water. When this size is dry, apply the 
varnish with a camel-hair brush. 


To BLeAcn EnGravines.—A correspondent lately 
asked how she might bleach some engravings; perhaps 
the following recipe will suit her. Immerse the print 
in oxygenated muriatic acid—letting the engraving 
remain in the acid a shorter or longer time according to 
the strength of the acid; this may be tested by first 
immersing a leaf of an old book. The acid may be 
obtained of a chemist. 


To Destroy Bues.—Mix half a pint of spirits of 
turpentine and half a pint of best spirits of wine; add, 
in small pieces, half an ounce of camphor. Shake well 
together, and apply wita a brush. The following is 
also excellent: After cleaning the bedstead thoroughly, 
rub it over with hog’s lard. The lard should be rubbed 
on with a woollen cloth. Bugs will not infest such a 
bedstead for a whole season. The reason for this is the 
antipathy of insects for grease of any kind. The addi- 
tion of a little oil renders it less drying. 


How TO CHOOSE AND Bort Eoos.—The safest way 
to try them is to hold them to the light, forming a focus 
with your hand. Should the shell be covered with 
small dark spots, they are doubtful, and should be 
broken separately in acup. If, however, in looking at 
them, you see no transparency in the shells, you may 
be sure they are only fit to be thrown away. The most 
certain way is to look at them by the light of a candle. 
If quite fresh, there are no spots upon the shells, and they 
have a brilliant yellow tint. New-laid eggs should not 
be used until they have been laid about eight or ten 
hours; for the part which constitutes the white is not 
properly set before that time, and does not ebtain its 
delicate flavor. Three minutes are quite sufficient te 
boil a full-sized egg; but if below the average size, two 
minutes and a half will suffice. Never boil eggs for 
salads, sauces, or any other purpose more than ten 
minutes; and when done place them in a basin of cold 
water for five minutes, to cool. Nothing is more indi- 
gestible than an egg boiled too hard. 

To MAKE PaAsTILLEeEs.—Take gum benzoin, three 
ounces ; mixed spices, one ounce; nitre, half an ounce, 
gum tregacanth, haif an ounce; well-burnt charcoal, 
six ounces. Soak the tragacanth in about four ounces 
of rose-water for forty-eight hours, to which add the 
nitre in powder. The benzoin, spices, and charcoal (all 
in fine powder), being well mixed, are to be made into a 
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paste with the above; then moulded, and slowly dried, 
It, in working, the mixture is too stiff, a sufliciency of 
water may be used to render it plastic. Great care 
should be taken that they are not subjected to heat 
during the process of drying. The odor of pastilles 
may be varied by substituting an equal portion of cas- 
carilla bark, balsam of Tolu, or other materials of an 
odoriferous nature, in place of the benzoin, 

Sitk.—Silk should not be kept wrapped in white 
paper. The chloride of lime used in bleaching the 
paper will affect the color. 

Papier Macue.—Wash papier maché articles with 
a sponge and cold water (without soap), dredged while 
damp with flour, and polished with a piece of flannel. 


Soven’s Exeter Puppine.—Put in 4 proper sized 
basin ten ounces of fine bread crumbs, four ounces of 
sago, seven ounces of suet chopped fine, six ounces of 
moist sugar, the peel of half a lemon grated, a quarter 
of a pint of rum, and four eggs; stir for a few minutes 
with a spoon, add three more eggs, four tablespoonfuls 
of clotted cream, mix well; it is then ready to fill the 
mould. Butter the mould well, put in a handful of 
bread crumbs, shake the mould weil till the greater part 
sticks to the butter, then throw out the remainder, and 
have ready six penny sponge cakes, two ounces of rata- 
flas, and half a pound of either raspberry or strawberry 
jam; cover the bottom of the mould with a layer of 
ratafias, just cover them with a layer of the mixture, 
cut the sponge cake lengthways, spread thickly each 
piece with some jam, put a layer in the mould, then a 
few ratafias, afterwards some of the mixture, and so 
on, until the mould is full, taking care that a layer of 
the mixture is on the top of the pudding. It will take 
about forty minutes baking. The sauce: Put in a small 
stewpan three tablespoonfuls of currant jelly, and two 
glasses of sherry ; warm on the fire, and pour over the 
pudding-cloth, and serve hot. 

Everton Torry.—Take one pound and a half of 
brown sugar, three ounces of butter, a teacupful and a 
half of water, and one iemon. Boil the sugar, butter, 
water, and half the rind of the lemon together, and when 
sufficiently done—which will be known by dropping into 
cold water, wheu it should be quite crisp—let it stand 
aside until the boiling has ceased, and then atir in the 
juice of the lemon. Butter a dish, and pour it in, about 
a quarter of an inch in thickness The fire must be 
quick, and the toffy stirred all the time. 

Teetnu Set on Epe@e.—All acid foods, drink, medi- 
cine, and tooth washes ani powders, are very injurious 
to the teeth. If @ tooth is put in cider, vinegar, lemon- 
juice, or tartaric acid, in a few hours the enamel will 
be completely destroyed, so that it can be removed with 
the finger nail aa if it were chalk. Most persons have 
experienced what is commonly calied teeth set on edge. 
The explanation of it is, the acid of the fruit that has | 
been eaten has so far softened the enamel of the tooth 
that the least pressure is felt by the exceedingly small 
nerves which pervade the thir, membrane which con- 
nects the enamel and the bony part of the tooth. Such 
an effect cannot be produced without injuring the 
enamel, True, it will become hard again, when the 
acid has been removed by the fluids of the mouth, just 
as an egg-shell that has been softened in this way be- 
comes hard again by being put in the water, When the 
effect of suur fruit on the teeth subsides, they feel as 
well as ever, but they are not as well, And the oftener 
it is repeated, the sooner will the disastrous consequences » 
be manifested, 
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. Parlor Amusements. 

Attraction in a glass of water.— Pour water into a glass 
tumbler, perfectly dry, and it may be raised above the 
edge, in a convex form; because the particles of the 
water have more attraction for each other than for the 
dry glass; wet the edge, and they wil! be instantly 
attracted and overflow, and the water will sink into a 
concave form. 

Singular effect of tears.—If tears are dropped on a 
dry piece of paper, stained with the juice of the petals 
of mallows or violets, they will change the paper toa 
permanently green color. 

Magic writing.—Dissolye a small portion of green 
copperas in water, and soak in it sheets of writing 
paper, so as to allow them to be taken out whole, and 
then dried; then cover the paper with very finely pow- 
dered galls, and write on it with a pen dipped fh water; 
when dry, brush off the galls, and the writing will 
appear. 

Warmth of colors.—Place upon the surface of snow, 
as upon the window-sill, in bright daylight or sunshine, 
pieces of cloth of the same size and quality, but of dif- 
ferent colors, black, blue, green, yellow, and white; the 
black cloth will soon melt the snow’ beneath it, and 
sink downwards; next the blue, and then the green; 
the yellow but slightly; but the snow beneath the white 
cloth will be as firm as at first. 


Floating needles.—Place carefully a fine, clear, and 
perfectly dry sewing needle horizontally upon water; it 
will swim, although the specific gravity of the needle is 
considerably greater than that of water. This effect is 
owing to the cohesive attraction of the particles of water 
to each other, which the small weight of the needle is 
not sufficient to overcome. 

Proof af water in the air.—Take a teaspoonful of dry 
muriate of lime, acetate of potash, or subcarbonate of 
potash, put it into a saucer or other vessel, and suffer 
it to be exposed to the open air for a few days. The 
dry salt will thus be rendered completely liquid, by the 
watery vapor which always exists in the atmosphere. 

Easy method of breaking glass.—Dip a piece of worsted 
thread into spirits of turpentine; wrap it round the 
glass in the direction that you require it to be broken, 
and ther set fire to the thread; or apply a red-hot wire 
round the glass, and if it does not immediately crack, 
throw cold water on it whilst the wire remains hot. 


Silvering powder.— Dissolve some silver in nitric acid, 
and put pieces of copper into the solution; this will 
throw down the silver in a state of metallic powder; 
take fifteen or twenty grains of this powder and mix 
with it two drachms of acidulous tartrate of potash, the 
same quantity of common table salt, and half a drachm 
of alum. 

To separate two liquors which have been mixed together. 
—If you wish to separate, for example, water from oil 
with which it has been mixed, take a bit of cloth or 
sponge, well moistened in water, and place it, immers- 
ing it by one end, in the vessel containing the liquors 
to be separated; the other end must be made to pass 
over the edge of the vessel, and to hang down much 
lower than the liquor; this end will soon begin to 
drop, and in this manner will attract and separate all 
the water mixed with oil. Ifit be required to draw off 
the oil, the rag or sponge must be first immersed in that 
liquid. 











EDITORS’ 


“Catch thou, oh, catch the transient hours; 
Improve each moment asa it flies,””"—Dr. Johnson, 


Tue rhymed apothegm of the great moralist occurred 
to us while pondering on the rapid rolling of the car of 
time, which has brought our “ Book’’ te the close of 
another yearly period, when we must meet our friends 
face to face, as it were, and talk over the events of the 
past twelve months, and settle our course for the en- 
suing festivals—*“ Christmas and ita cheer,” and the 
“happy New Year.” We are ready for both, Our 
hearts respond to the jeyous carols of the first season, 
and most heartily do we echo “a merry Christmas!” 
“A merry Christmas’ to every family greeting, where 
our presence is felt in the amusement or instruction our 
** Book”’ has furnished during this year. Then, when 
the old year is “ quietly inurned,” we are ready with a 
new number for our friends, which—but we will not 
anticipate; the new year will disclose, 

The past year has been one of great material prosperity 
in our country; peace, security, and general happiness 
have been the rule, from the Atlantic border to the sun- 
set sea. True, a fatal disease has, in a few localities, 
cast its dark shadow over the inhabitants; but this 
gloom has been so glorified by deeds of self-denying 
benevolence and heroic generosity, that, even while our 
tears were falling for the sufferers by the scourge, we 
could not but exult in the grand spectacle of practical 
Christianity, that such painful events only can bring 
out and into public view. The blessings of freedom 
and union are tested and found to be priceless when- 
ever an emergency arises to awaken the best sympa- 
thies of the human heart. Then the ties of brotherhood 
and of sisterhood are warmly acknowledged, and the 
American people are as one family; each member 
suffering, or rejoicing, as the occasion may require, 
with the géneral state of the household. Thus we 
celebrate the glorious Fourth of July; thus we gather 
to the Thanksgiving Festival; thus we come to the relief 
of those who suffer. The spectacle is sublime in its 
beauty, because of its resemblance to the principles of 
union our Saviour imposed on his followers. The Bible 
is the teacher and conservator of all social happiness, 
of all true national advancement. The realization of 
God’s “ kingdom come, on earth as it is in heaven,” 
can only be reached through the application of the 
precepts of the Bible to the conduct of men and of 
women. To the latter these precepts are as hope of life 
to the dying; in truth, where the power of the Bible 
has not reached, woman is as the dead. ‘To this divine 
source we owe the great efforts now being made in our 
country to elevate the sex by & suitable education. 
The past year has seen much done in this department 
of national improvement. We notice several of these 
institutions in the present number. 


THE REVEREND SYDNEY SMITH. 


One of the best books of the year is tne biography of 
this gentleman, by his daughter, Lady Holland. He 
was eminent for wit and ready talent, particularly in 


conversation, but in this volume his good sense and good 
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heart are more attractive even than his wit and genius. 
We select a few gems from the rich treasury of his life. 
He was obliged to go to his home in Yorkshire, where 
there had not been a resident clergyman for about one 
hundred and fifty years. Fresh from London, not 
knowing a turnip from a carrot, he had to farm three 
hundred acres, and (without any capital) to build a par- 
sonage house ; he says >— 

* It made me a very poor man for many years, but I 
never repented it. I turned schoolmaster, to educate 
my son, as I could not afford to send him to school, 
Mrs. Sydney turned schoolmistress, to educate my girls, 
as I could not afford a governess. I turned farmer, as 
I could not let my land. A man-servant was too 
expensive; 60 I caught up a little garden-girl, made 
like a mile-stone, christened her Bunch, put a napkin 
in her hand, and made her my butler. The girls taught 
her to read, Mrs. Sydney to wait, and I undertook her 
morals; Bunch became the vest butler in the county. 

“T had little furniture, so I bought a cart-load of 
deals; took a carpenter (who came to me for parish 
relief, called Jack Robinson) with a face like a full 
moon, into my service ; established him in @ barn, and 
said, ‘Jack, furnish my house.’ You see the result. 

* At last it was suggested that a carriage was much 
wanted in the establishment; after diligent search, I 
discovered in the back settlements of a York coach- 
maker an ancient green chariot, supposed to have been 
the earliest invention of the kind. I brought it home in 
triumph to my admiring family. Being somewhat di- 
lapidated, the village tailor lined it, the village black- 
smith repaired it; nay (but for Mra, Sydney’s earnest 
entreaties), we believe the village painter would have 
exercised his genius upon the exterior; it escaped this 
danger, however, and the result was wonderful. Each 
year added to its charms; it grew younger and younger; 
a new wheel, a new spring; I christened it the Immer- 
tal; it was known all over the neighborhood ; the village 
boys cheered it, and the village dogs barked at it; but 
Faber mea fortuna was my motto, and we had no false 
shame, 

“ Added to all these domestic cares, I was village 
parson, village doctor, village comforter, village magis- 
trate, and Edinburgh reviewer; so you see I had not 
much time left on my hands to regret London.” 


Tue Parsonace.—Lady Holland thus describes the 
removal into the new house. What a capital back- 
woodsman Sydney Smith would have been! 

“ But oh, the shout of joy as we entered and took 
possession !—the first time in our life that we had inhab- 
ited a house of our own. How we admired it, ugly as it 
was! With what pride my dear father welcomed us, 
and took us from room to room; old Molly Mills, the 
milkwoman, who had had charge of the house, grinning 
with delight in the background. We thought it a palace; 
yet the drawing-room had no door, the bare plaster 
walls ran down with wet, the windows were like 
ground glass from the moisture which had to be wiped 
up several times a day by the housemaid. No carpets, 
no chairs, nothing unpacked; rough men bringing in 
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rougher packages at every moment. But then was the 
time to behold my father!—emid the confusion, he 
thought for everybody, cared for everybody, encouraged 
everybody, kept everybody in good-humor. How he 
exerted himself, how his loud, rich voice might be heard 
in all directions, ordering, arranging, explaining, till 
the household storm gradually subsided! Each half 
hour improved our condition ; fire blazed in every room ; 
at last we all sat down to our tes, spread by ourselves 
on a huge package before the drawing-room fire, sitting 
on boxes round it; and retired to sleep on our beds 
placed on the floor ;—the happiest, merriest, and busiest 
family in Christendom.” 


A Happy BreakFrast.—Lady Holland’s description 
of a morning at Combe Florey may form a companion 
for her sketch of the arrival of the family at Foston 
parsonage. 

“The room, an oblong, was, as I have already 
described, surrounded on three sides by books, and 
ended in a bay window opening into the garden; not 
brown, dark, dull-looking volumes, but all in the 
brightest bindings; for he (Sydney Smith) carried his 
system of furnishing for gayety even to the dress of his 
books. 

“ He would come down into this long, low room in 
the morning like a ‘giant refreshed to run his course,’ 
bright and happy as the scene around him. ‘ Thank 
God for Combe Florey!’ he would exclaim, throwing 
himeelf into his red arm-chair, and looking round; ‘I 
fee] like a bridegroom in the poneymoun.’ And in truth 
I doubt if ever bridegroom felt so joyous, or at least 
made others feel so joyous, as he did on these occasions. 
* Ring the bell, Saba ;’ the usual refrain, by the bye, in 
every pause, for he contrived to keep everybody actively 
employed around him, and nobody ever objected to be 
soemployed. ‘ Ring the bell, Saba.’ Enter the servant, 
D—. ‘D—., glorify the room.’ This meant that the 
three Venetian windows of the bay were to be flung 
open, displaying the garden on every side, and letting 
in a blaze of sunshine and flowers. D—— glorifies the 
room with the utmost gravity, and departs. ‘ You would 
not believe it,’ he said, ‘to look at him now, but D—— 
is aweformed Quaker. Yes, he quaked, or did quake; 
hif brother quakes still; but D—— is now thoroughly 
orthodox. I should not like to be a Dissenter in his 
way; he is to be one of my vergers at St. Paul’s some 
day. Lady B—— calls them my virgins. She asked 
me the other day, “ Pray, Mr. Smith, is it true that you 
walk down St. Paul’s with three virgins holding silver 
pokers before you?’’ I shook my head, and looked very 
grave, and bid her come and see. Some enemy of the 
church, some Dissenter, had clearly been misleading 
her.’ 

“*There now,’ sitting down at the breakfast-table, 
‘take a lesson of economy. You never breakfasted in 
& parsonage before, did you? There, you see, my china 
is all white, so if broken can always be renewed; the 
same with my plates at dinner; did you observe my 
plates? every one a different pattern, some of them 
sweet articles ; it was a pleasure to dine upon such a 
plate as I had last night. It is true, Mrs. Sydney, who 
is a great herald, 1s shocked because some of them have 
the arms of a royal duke or knight of the garter on them, 
but that does not signify tome. My plan is to go into 
a china shop and bid them show me every plate they 
have which does not cost more than half a crown; you 
see the result.’ 
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“*T think breakfast so pleasant, because no one is 
conceited before one o’clock.’ 

“ Mrs. Marcet admired his ham. ‘Oh,’ said he, ‘ our 
hams are the only true hams; yours are Shems and 
Japhets.’ ” 


THe Fat Wipow.—His exuberant wit in conversa- 
tion may be imagined from the following specimen :— 

“ Some one mentioned that a young Scotchman, who 
had been lately in the neighborhood, was about to 
marry an Irish widow, double his age and of consider- 
able dimensions. ‘Going to marry her!’ he exclaimed, 
bursting out laughing ; ‘ going to marry her! impossible! 
you mean, a part of her; he could not marry her all 
himself. It would be a case, not of bigamy, but trigamy ; 
the neighborhood or the magistrates should interfere. 
There is enough of her to furnish wives for a whole 
parish. One man marry her!—it is monstrous. You 
might people a colony with her; or give an assembly 
with her; or perhaps take your morning’s walk round 
her, always provided there were frequent resting- 
places, and you were in rude health. I once was rash 
enough to try walking round her before breakfast, but 
only got half way, and gave it up exhausted. Or you 
might read the Riot Act and disperse her; in short, you 
might do anything with her but marry her.’ ‘ Oh, Mr. 
Sydney!’ said a young lady, recovering from the general 
laugh, ‘did you make all that yourself?’ ‘ Yes, Lucy,’ 
throwing himself back in his chair, and shaking with 
laughter ; ‘ all myself, child ; all my own thunder. Do 
you think, when I am about to make a joke, I send for 
my neighbors C. and G., or consult the clerk and 
churchwardens upon it? But let us go into the garden :’ 
and, all laughing till we cried, without hats or bonnets, 
we sallied forth out of his glorified window into the 
garden.” 


FEMALE EpvucaTion.—On this theme Sydney Smith 
was eloquent, as our readers know from the article in 
our last number. And so we leave his book with less 
regret, as we turn to the examination of this guod 
cause, in which our country leads the world. Such a 
number of “ Reports” and “ Circulars” are before us, 
that we despair of doing justice to all, and must beg 
leave to postpone some dozen or so, till we have more 
room. But all shall have place in good time. Here is 
one that interests us on many accounts. 


Mystic HAti.—Not a place of mystery or of revelry 
as the name might seem to indicate, but a beautiful 
residence on Mystic River, near Boston, now opened 
as a seminary for young ladies. The engraving gives 
no idea of the lovely scenery, wheré this school is 
located. 

Mrs. Thomas B. Smith, West Medford, Massachusetts, 
is the address of the principal. tely left a widow, 
with a young family to educate, se has entered on this 
arduous duty of instructor, as hér means of providing 
for her children. Her heart fitn for the profession 
may be best illustrated by an extract from a letter of 
hers, in reply to one we had written her. 

“1 need not tell you, dear madam, how-much your 
goodness cheers and comforts me; for you, too; have 
felt the almost despair of a mother’s heart, when she 
looks on her fatherless flock, and feels that they are 
dependent on her, a weak woman; you know the help 
and comfort derived from a cheering word! a word of 
faith and hope—how it strengthens me—it is this that 
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makes me cheerful and strong, and hopeful of future 
success. I mean to labor on, assured that, whatever 
may be the resuit, God will do all things well.” 

Such a woman should succeed; those who feel inte- 
rested in her favor can easily satisfy themselves con- 
cerning the merits of hez schook. 


PaTapsco FEMALE INsTITUTE.—WE need not al- 
lude to this in order to advance its popularity. The 
fourteenth annual report, now before us, shows how 
prosperous it has been. The number of pupils during 
the last year was one hundred and nineteen; eighteen 
received diplomas at the commencement in July. The 
high reputation of the principal, Mrs. Lincoln Phelps, 
and her thorough system of training, are happily exem- 
plified in the counsel she gave to the graduating class. 
She says :— 

“In the varying scenes which may await you, your 
principles will be tested; your habits of industry and 
self-command will be constantly put in requisition. 
To live an idle, useless existence would be to forfeit 
self-respect and the esteem of those around you; it is 

* well-directed action only that is truly commendable. The 
labor to be fashionable, or to gain ¢clat for beauty, ac- 
complishments, or learning is unworthy your immortal 
destiny ; may the daughters of Patapsco ever aspire to 
be good women rather than fine ladies! The reputation 

* for talents or great learning is not to be anxiously de- 
sired ; education should produce good fruits rather than 
manifest itself in ostentatious show or pretension. Our 
country needs all the virtue of its enlightened daughters 
in this period of political excitement and dangerous 
tendencies, when patriots tremble for the fate of our 
common republic, and foreign nations, jealous of our 
prosperity, regard with complacency, and encourage 
our sectional prejudices, confidently expecting them to 
work out our national destruction. I speak not to you 
of woman’s rights, but of woman’s duties. May the de- 
scendants of the noble women of the American Revolu- 
tion prove themselves (with far superior advantages for 
mental culture) to be not inferior to them in wisdom, 
virtue, and true patriotism !”’ 


FRANKLIN FEMALE COLLEGE, at Holly Springs, 





Mississippi, is among the best endowed and most flour- 
ishing institutions in our country. Established by the 
Methodist Conferences of two or three contiguous States, 
it is presided over by a faculty of religious men, distin- 
guished professors and teachers in all the departments 
of literature and languages usually taught in our best 
colleges for young men. There are two literary societies 
in the ccllege: viz., the “ Philomathean’’ and the “ Eu- 
phradean,”’ each of which has its library and its annual 
ceiebration; that of last June was held by both societies 
at the same time, and the address, a very racy, spirited 
paper, was delivered by Colonel J. P. Pryor, who thus 
defines his position :— 

“ For myself, I am sure I can fairly claim that I have 
always been ‘ sound’ on this ‘ great question’ of female 
education. The ‘record’ of the support I have given 
to the ‘ cause’ I think is clear; and I here promise, in 
advance, that, should I ever become a candidate for 
any of the legislative councils of the country (whith, 
by the way, Heaven forefend!), I intend to Make 
it one of the ‘issues’ of the ‘ canvas’ that the right of 
woman to receive legislative aid for the promotion of 
female education is, by analogy, clear and unquestion- 
able! Iam not in favor of conferring the privilege (1) 
of the elective franchise upon woman; I am afraid, if I 
were, she would rarely ever grow old enough to enjoy it. 
I am opposed to her holding any more laborious or irk- 
some office than that of a country ‘ post-mistress’ unless, 
indeed, it be a perfect sinecure, ‘fat’ and free from all 
responsibility ; but I contend, and shall ever contend, 
whether I go, by compulsion of the people, to a State 
legislature or to a higher place, that she has quite as 
much right to have her education forwarded and facili- 
tated at the expense of the State as man himself, and 
that the institutions set apart for her instruction are as 
much entitled to ‘material aid’ from the State and 
Federal governments.” 

The collegiate department numbered one hundred and 
twenty students ; the academic sixty-eight; ancient lan- 
guages, fifteen; modern languages, twenty-one; music, 
forty; and drawing and painting, eight. 


MovunT VERNON LADIES’ ASSOCIATION.—The object 
of this union of the women of America is now well and 
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widely known, to raise funds, purchase Mount Vernon, 
the sacred home of Washington, and preserve it as a 
national lestimonium forever of the virtues a.nd patriot- 
ism of the lather of his Country, the good hero of Ame- 
rican history.. The “ Lady’s Book”’ is the organ of the 
association; its editors receive and record subscriptions. 
As yet, these are few; but we trust the new year will 
be propitious :— 


CONTRIBUTIONS. Sums. 
Miss Geils E. Thomas, Va., $2 
Mrs. J. H. Brackett, Boston, Mass. 1 
Mrs. M. H. Dundy, Hillsboro, Mo. 1 
Mrs. M. E. Fletcher, * - 1 


THE AUTUMN LEAVES. 


THE autumn leaves |. the autumn leaves! 
They fall and die in the mournful blast, 

And a strange, wild thought my heart conceives 
In their ghost-like echoes of the past. 

’Twas thus they fell in years agone; 

Thus they will fall as time rolls on, 

And even thus man’s spirit grieves 

O’er withered hopes like autumn leaves. 


The cold winds sweep the barren fields, 

And whistles through the withered grass ; 
The humid earth no fragrance yields, 

And days grow chiller as they pase 
Thus, human hearts grow chill with years 
And human joys are damped with tears, 
And man distrasts what long deceives, 
And reads his fate in autumn leaves. 


The autumn leaves are sere and dead— 
The autumn fields are bare and chill, 
Their fragrance gone, their verdure fled ; 
But beauty hangs about them still. 

Thus may we, as we pass away, 
In virtue hide the heart’s decay, 
And find in faith what faith perceives, 
A gentle fall like autumn leaves. 





Fo CoRRESPONDENTS.—We are greatly indebted to 
ourtfriends for their continued favors to the “* Book.” 
All’ may not be wanted ; but we feel happy to encourage 
writers to persevere. If not for publication, they will 
find the attempt to put their thoughts into language is a 
useful exercise of mind; so never consider a rejected 
article as lost time. We hope to meet our old friends 
in thenew volume. The following articles are accepted : 
* A Child at Prayer”’—*“ To A. C.”—“ To a Transplanted 
Wood-Flower’’—“ Spenser’s Faerie Queene’’—‘“‘ The 
two Rocks” —* Our Birth- Place;’—* Yankee Precedent” 
—* Passing Years”—‘‘ The Starry Lesson’”—“ Dream- 
ings’”’—“ Thoughts of Home’’—‘‘ A Lay of Loyalty”— 
“ The Two Locks”—* Lines to Kate Harrington’’—“ Is 
she happy ?””—‘‘ Writing for the Papers’’—and “ A Rainy 
Day with my Friend Higgins.’’ 

The following articles are declined for want of room, 
and for other reasons: “ Little Ann D.”—“‘ Our Mis- 
sion” —* Lines with a Garland of Wild-Flowers”—“ A 
Mother’s Grave”—“ A Picture of the Deluge’’—“ Song 
of the Yellow Fever” (let the pest sleep in silence this 
cool weather)—“‘ The Broken Clique’”—* Ambition and 
Cupid”—“ Thou art changing’’—‘‘ My Rose-Tree’— 
* Adieu”’—** Musings” —“ The Girls of Henderson”— 
“ The Land of Penn” (the sentiments are elevated, the 
poetry not quite perfect)—‘‘ The Widower”—“ My Cot- 
tage Home’”—* Norma”—"“ My Grandmother,” &c.— 
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*“ Henry Barnes,’’ &c.—‘* The Dying Maiden,” &c.— 
* Be Hopeful,” &c.—.“* Mary”—* The Hero of Bowen’s 
Rock”’—“ The West”—“ A Long Walk’’—“ The Sea”— 
“ A Surprise”’—“ Weary Work’—* Charity”—* The 
Pope,”—** A Short Article’—and “‘ My Last Hope Va- 
nished.”’ 
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Booxs BY MarL.—Now that the postage on printed 
matter is so low, we offer our services to procure for our 
subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. 
Information touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

From REDFIELD, New York, and Zr1eBeR, Philadel- 
phia :— 

BITS OF BLARNEY. By R. Shelton Mackenzie. 
This entertaining volume has been received ; it is written 
by R. 8S. Mackenzie, not edited, as some of the papers 
state. There is one story in it which we published some 
fourteen years ago— The Petrified Piper’’—which is 
alone worth the price of the book. We well remember 
the sensation created at the time, and the wonder among 
our contemporaries when we had succeeded in getting 
an author that could write such a story. The work 
contains legends, Irish stories, eccentric characters, 
and Irish publicists. Get the work, and spend a few 
hours agreeably in the perusal of the most entertaining 
book of the season. 

SHELDON, LAMPORT, & BLAKEMAN, New York, 
D. M. Dewey, Rochester, N. Y., and L. A. Gopry, 
Philadelphia :— 

THE EXHIBITION SPEAKER. Containing Farces, 
Dialogues, and Tableauz, with Exercises for Declamation 
in Prose and Verse ; also, a Treatise on Elocution, Hints 
on Dramatic Characters, Costumes, Position on the Stage, 
$c. With illustrations. By P. A. Fitzgerald, Esq, 
We have received this excellent work, and can furnish 
it at seventy-five cents per copy. Its lessons are ad- 
mirably adapted to the gradual development of the 
youthful mind; and no young person, we are convinced, 
can attend strictly to its instructions without becoming 
an adept in the important art of public speaking. The. 
excellent chapters on calisthenics, with which the vol- 
ume closes, are particularly deserving of the attention 
of teachers, and will greatly facilitate the introduction 
of a system of gymnastics into our schools. 


From T. B. PETERSON, Philadelphia :— 

BARNABY RUDGE. By Dickens. Another of the 
excellent and complete edition of Dickens’s novels from 
the ever-teeming press of this indefatigable publisher, 

CALDERON THE COURTIER, by Sir E. L. Bulwer, 
has also been received from the same publisher. Price 
only 12% cents. 

THE DESERTED WIFE. By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. 
Southworth. Morally, this is ® most beautifu! and in- 
structive novel, and in point of literary merit is probably 
superior to any of Mrs. Southworth’s previous works. 
We greatly approve of her views in the introductory 
chapter on the subject of “marriage and divorce,” be- 
lieving, as we do, that there is something radically 
wrong in American female education, in public senti- 
ment, and even, to a fatal extent, in religious sentiment 
in relation thereto. We hope to see the questions which 
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Mrs. Southworth has broached in so delicate a manner 
fully and freely discussed, and the evils complained of 
as freely and openly condemned. Meanwhile, let us be 
thankful for such works as that which is now before us, 
combining, as it does, the strongest incentives to purity 
and forbearance, with the most elevated sentiments of 
love and constancy. 

From Bunce & BROTHER, 134 Nassau Street, New 
York := y 

THE OLD HOMESTEAD. By Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, 
author of “ Fashion and Famine.” Had not the previous 
works of Mrs. Stephens fully established her reputation 
as a writer of more than common merit and originality, 
that lady might have safely relied on the literary excel- 
lence of “ The Old Homestead” to secure for her those 
high honors for the possession of which she has so nobly 
aspired. We have examined “The Old Homestead” 
somewhat minutely, and have perused its pages with 
mingled sorrow and admiration, sorrow for its unques- 
tionable truthfulness, and admiration because of the 
generous and virtuous sentiments so beautifully and 
lavishly spread throughout the melancholy narrative; 
and, indeed, were it not for such gexas as these to brighten 
the way, and to solace the hopes of the reader, all such 
narratives would, however true to life and society, 
become in a measure intolerable. Few persons, whose 
opportunities lead them to reflect only upon the incidents 
floating, as it were, on the surface of private, literary, or 
official political life, as glanced at, in any of our great 
cities, can have the remotest idea of the sad realities 
presented behind the scenes, of the subdued complaints, 
the hidden sufferings, or of the shameful oppressions 
which are continually experienced and practised in this 
fair, charitable, and prog ;erous republic. Mrs. Stephens, 
however, has not only probed them all, but brought them 
forth to the light of day, and in such a manner as to 
enable us to see clearly the wrongs and sufferings of the 
poor and friendless, as well as the cold, uncharitable 
indifference of wealth, and the injustice permitted and 
perpetrated by men in high official stations. At thesame 
time, she has furnished us with many noble contrasts 
of character, which we may contemplate with pleasure 
and profit, as examples of justice and generosity. Let 
us enter into the open portals of “ The Old Homestead,” 
and make ourselves acquainted with the fortunes of its 
inmates. 

From G. 8. Putnam & Co., New York, through H. 
CowPEerTHWwalrT & Co., Philadelphia :-— 

STRAY LEAVES FROM THE BOOK OF NATURE, 
By M. Schele De Vere, of the University of Virginia. 
This is a very neat and prepossessing volume in out- 
side appearance. Its contents will be found deeply 
interesting to the student and admirer of nature. The 
author evidéntly belongs to that school of Christian 
philosophers which, while reasoning and investigating 
the works of creation, ascribes all “to the action of 
those mysterious powers that rule under God in nature.” 
The author’s style is enriched and invigorated by the 
beautiful spirit of poetry, but is, at the same time, so 
simplified as to be within the comprehension even of 
children. While it touches the heart, it informs and 
instructs the understanding, at once enlivening our 
gratitude and enlarging our views of the power and 
goodness of God. It will, therefore, be most acceptable 
in those family cireles, the heads of which are careful 
to unite with their scientific and practical instructions 


of the younger branches a perfect love and veneration 
of the Deity. 


A VISIT TO INDIA, CHINA, AND JAPAN IN THE 
YEAR 1853. By Bayard Taylor. With this volume, 
the author informs us, ends the record of two and a half 
years’ travel, which was commenced in the “ Journey 
to Central Africa,’’ and continued in the “ Lands of the 
Saracen.”” We congratulate Mr. Taylor and the Ame- 
rican public on the appearance of this volume, which 
so honorably closes his labors as a traveller in remote 
and interesting regions of the world. Few, if any of his 
contemporaries have done so much for their own reputa- 
tion or for the sterling reputation of American literature 
in so short a period, as has been accomplished by Mr. 
Taylor. The success and popularity of this work are 
as unquestionable as are its merits. 


From Harper & BrotHers, New York, through 
Parry & McMILLAN, Philadelphia :— 

THE ARAUCANIANS; or, Noies of a Tour among 
the Indian Tribes of Southern Chili. By Edmond Reuel 
Smith, of the U. 8S. N. Astronomical Expedition in Chili. 
The author of this very agreeable and interesting volume 
accompanied the expedition authorized by the govern- 
ment of the United States in 1849, and placed under the 
command of Lieutenant James M. Gillis, of the navy, 
for the purpose of making astronomical and other ob- 
servations in Chili; but, after a pleasant residence of 
three years at Santiago, where an observatory had been 
established, the author was unwilling to return to the 
United States without becoming somewhat intimately 
acquainted with the country, to obtain which he ten- 
dered his resignation, and set out on a tour through the 
central and southern portions of Chili. The principal 
object of the tour was to visit the Araucanian Indians, 
an account of whom forms the most interesting features 
of the narrative, thotgh the entire journey is full of 
information and pleasant incident for the gratification 
of the reader. 


From CHARLES ScRIBNER, N. Y., through Linpsay 
& BLAKISTON, Philadelphia :— 

A MEMOIR OF S. 8S. PRENTISS. Edited by his 
brother. That is a generous and noble trait in the 
character of our countrymen which will not allow the 
silence of the grave to be disturbed by the vindictive 
repetition of political differences. It is indeed praise- 
worthy that even those who have been engaged in the 
most excited political and personal contests can, when 
death intervenes, calmly review the acts, and discern 
and acknowledge the virtues, the patriotism, and the 
talents of those who were once their rivals in ambition, 
and their antagonists in debate. The memoir before us 
relates to the splendid career of a man who had, while 
living, but few, if any superiors in legal or legislative 
honors, and whose fame, therefore, as a brilliant orator, 
debater, and declaimer, is a cherished legacy, not left to 
the care of a party, but to the care and admiration of his 
countrymen. This memoir, which embraces many of 
Mr. Prentiss’s private letters and public speeches and 
addresses, was prepared by the hand of an affectionate 
brother, whose too warm partialities for a near and 
venerated kinsman, should any such appear in the 
course of the work, will be so easily accounted for that 
they cam as readily be forgiven, It forms a most inte. 
resting addition to the political history and biography 
of our country, and as such may be commended to the 
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study of those who aspire to the honors of the orator or 
the dignity of the statesman. 

AMERICA. A Sketch of the Political, Social, and 
Religious Character of the United States of North America. 
In two lectures, delivered at Berlin, with a report read 
before the German Church Diet at Frankfort-on-the 
Maine, September, 1864. By Doctor Philip Schaff. 
Translated from the German. The author of this work 
is, we believe, a minister of the German Evangelical 
Church. In the first of the lectures, which formed the 
basis of this volume, his aim was to impress his coun- 
trymen abroad with the importance, political system, 
national character, culture, literature, and religion of 
the United States. In the second series, he reviewed 
the churches and sects, and the general ecclesiastical 
condition of the United States. And the third part of 
his work he devotes to Germany and America; the sig- 
nificance of North America for the future development 
of the kingdom of God, the position and work of the 
German Evangelical Church in America, and to the 
duty of the German Evangelical mother-church towards 
her daughterin America. There are some personal refer- 
ences in this book, in connection with the peculiarities 
of creeds, which we confess we do not admire, having 
been taught rather to judge of faith by its works and 
written expositions than by the conduct of a few pro- 
fessors. In the main, however, the work is written with 
unusual candor, and is, therefore, entitled to the candid 
perusal of all Protestant denominations, to whose inte- 
rests it is more particularly addressed. 


MY FATHER’S HOUSE; or, the Heaven of the Bible. 
By James M. Macdonald, D. D. In this interesting 
volume, it has been the great and charitable endeavor 
of ite author to state distinctly and carefully the reve- 
lations of the Seriptures, and the truth of Christian 
doctrine on the subject of heaven, and the blessed 
immortality of the souls of just nfen made perfect. The 
very nature of this work led to an examination of the 
false views entertained by the pagan philosophers, and 
to an exposure of the absurdities of the Koran; but the 
author has also made his expositions especially appli- 
cable to impostures in our own times, when, as he says, 
a morbid interest in so many quarters is manifested, and 
delusions are so rife respecting the world of spirits. 
Independent of these features, however, the book abounds 
in sweet consolations to the Christian heart, raising its 
hopes to heaven, and establishing its faith on the sure 
foundations of God’s holy word. No susceptible reader 
will rise from the perusal of these pages without expe- 
riencing a renewal of his strength, and a higher and 
purer confidence in his “ Father’s House,” his home, 
eternal in the heavens. 

From Mason & Brotuers, N. Y., through Petrer- 
80N, Philadelphia :— 

THE RAG-PICKER; or, Bound and Free. This vol- 
ume professes to be a record of facts. The aim of the 
author has been to assist in removing from our legal 
and social system some of the evils which are believed 
to exist, to mitigate the wrongs and sufferings of the 
poor and unfortunate, and to urge the friends of free- 
dom and reform to more earnest and constant endeavors 
for the improvement and weal of afflicted humanity. 

From J. C. Dersy, New York, PHtLuips, Sampson, 
& Co., Boston, and H. W. Dersy, Cincinnati, through 
Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

ISORA’S CHILD. It does not often happen that we 
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meet with a work of greater merit than this in the line 
to which it belongs: The characters are natural and 
distinetly drawn, the air they breathe pure and refresh- 
ing ; and the style and arrangement of the work through- - 
out is quiet and orderly, and, theretore, most attractive. 

From Bunce & BROTHER, N. Y., through PeTEer- 
sON, Philadelphia :— 

A BASKET OF CHIPS. By John Brougham. The 
author has said many pleasant, and some very severe 
things in this volume. The pleasant things will, of 
course, please everybody disposed to good humor, and 
the severe things will be disagreeable only to those who 
shall have the misfortune to recognize in them any ap- 
plication to themselves; but even to such persons the 
examination of Mr. Brougham’s “ Basket of Chips” 
may be of infinite service, by enabling them to look their 
follies full in the face, and at the same time to ascertain 
the necessity and the means for their correction. 

From J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE ADVENTURES OF HAJJI BABA IN TURK- 
EY, PERSIA, ANDRUSSIA. Edited by James Morier. 
We have here an old, but still a very entertaining and 
amusing friend. While generally true to the national 
peculiarities of the several countries through which he 
passed—their religion, morality, nature of their govern- 
ments, modes of doing business, ete.—there runs through 
the descriptions and relations of Hajji a vein of whole- 
some and agreeable satire, which will tind its way and 
its application in almost any quarter of the habitable 
globe. Authors resort to various methods of imparting 
their views, and teaching the lessons of wisdom to the 
multitude disposed to listen; not the least interesting 
and instructive perhaps was the method hit upon by 
Hajji, which, we think, will be admitted by all who will 
read this account of his adventures. 

From HarPeER & BrotHerRs, New York, through 
Parry & McMILLAN, Philadelphia :— 

HARPER’SCLASSICAL LIBRARY. The Works of 

Virgil Literally Translated. By Davidson. The Works 
of Horace Literally Translated, By C. Smart, A. M., of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge. New and revised edi- 
tions, with additional notes by Theodvre Alois Buckley, 
of Christ Church. This translation of Virgil has not, 
we believe, been previously presented to American 
readers. As originally published, about a century ago, 
it was a work of no little merit, as it gave a clearer and, 
in many instances, even a more poetical’ idea of Virgil 
than the best metrical versions. The corrections in the 
present edition are numerous and important, rendering 
the sense of the original more plain, and the style and 
language more elegant and poetical. The literal trans- 
lation of Horace by Smart is familiar to every scholar. 
Though thought to have been quite as perfect as such a 
work could be, it will be found that the new editor has 
conferred upon it additional graces and correctness, and 
by copious notes, origina} and selected, greatly enhanced 
its value to the student, as well as the general reader. 


THE NEWCOMES. Memoirs of a moat Respectable 
Family. Edited by Arthur Pendennis, Esq. (William 
M. Thackeray). Two volumes in one. Illustrated. 
There is in this last production of Thackeray one moral 
sadly prominent, the unhappiness, the misery, and the 
crime which almost invariably result from marriages 
unsanctified by mutual love, or, in other words, mar- 
riages de convenance. Marriages of this character, along 
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with the hollow selfishness and Phariseeism of what is 
called elevated society, are held up to alternate scorn, 
pity, contempt, and ridicule; but, while freely employing 
the well-known and customary keenness of his satiric 
powers, as well as his almost too frequently exercised 
talent for depicting the darker and less pleasing shades 
of humanity, the great novelist has on this occasion 
presented to cur contemplation many portraitures of 
frank, noble, warm-hearted, generous, gentle, and lov- 
ing men and women, not perfectly such indeed, but as 
we may find them in the world. For the philosopher, 
and for the student of human nature, “‘ The Newcomes” 
possesses sterling attractions; nor will the mere novel- 
reader be disappointed with the plot and incidents, 
which, if not of the most intricate and thrilling charac- 
ter, are yet of deep and absorbing interest. 

From Bunce & BROTHER, N. Y., through PETERSON, 
Philadelphia :— 

THE ELDER SISTER. By Mariam James, author 
of “ Ethel: or, the Double Error.” 

ETHEL; or, the Double Error. By Mariam James. 

These tales are from the pen of one who has evidently 
made the impulses of the human heart her study, and 
who has drawn therefrom rich stores of experience in 
its waywardness, its patience, its triumphs, and its 
sufferings. The characters and the incidents are all 
drawn from the realities of English society; but they re- 
present a class which is neither too high nor too low, 
nor too peculiar in its sentiments to prevent the reader 
from recognizing counterparts in their everyday inter- 
course with the world. 

From J. 8S. REDFIELD, 110 and 112 Nassau Street, 
New York, through W. B. Zreser, Philadelphia :— 

THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HONORABLE JOHN 
PHILPOT CURRAN. Late Master of the Rolls in Ireland. 
By his son, William Henry Curran. With additions and 
notes by R. Shelton Mackenzie, D. C. L, Most prominent 
among the distinguished names identified with the his- 
tory of Ireland during her latest struggle for nationality 
is that of the disinterested patriot, eloquent orator, 
brilliant advocate, and sparkling wit, whose life and 
character form the subject of the present memoir. To 
those, and they are many, who have heard of that name, 
but possess no knowledge of the personal habits and 
private relations of him who bore it, this volume will 
be truly aceeptable. Invaluable as the biography of a 
truly great man, it will supply the student of history 
with much information, the patriot and the politician 
with many important lessons, and the admirers of elo- 
quence, poetry, and wit, with copious stores of whatever 
pleases best their respective tastes. With regard to Mr. 
Mackenzie’s part in bringing out the work, we need 
only say that he has exhibited his usual talents and 
discriminating judgment. What Irishman, who has 
heard of the struggles of his countrymen for national 
freedom, will neglect the opportunity of possessing this 
memoir of a patriot whe was confided in by men of all 
creeds, and respected by men of all parties in the dark- 
est hour of his country’s fate? 


GUY RIVERS. A Tale of Georgia, 

RICHARD HURDIS. A Tale of Alabama, 

These new and revised editions of two well-known 
and deservedly popular novels form the first and second 
volumes of a series now in course of publication, enti- 
tled “‘ Border Romances of the South,’ and are uniform 
with the “ Revolutionary Tales” from the prolific pen 
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of our friend, W. Gitmore Simms, Esquire. With 
regard to the excellent qualifications of Mr. Simms, as 
& novelist, there can be no dispute; they have long since 
been acknowledged. In coming times, it is our opinien, 
@ still higher estimate will be placed upon his produc- 
tions in this line than they at present enjoy; for they 
will convey to those following us faithful portraitures 
of a race of beings either already extinct or now fast 
passing away, of the ragged and half-starved patriots, 
the untameable red men, and the rough, rugged, and at 
one time honest-hearted, and again peculiarly vindictive 
borderers of the South and Southwest. 

LITTLE NELL. From the Old Curiosity-Shop of 
Charles Dickens. We cannot but applaud the design 
and execution of this little work, the first of a series of 
similar volumes intended to present to the love, pity, 
and admiration of youthful readers, almost in the very 
words of Dickens, but independent of the large mass of 
matter with which they were originally connected, the 
histories of the children and childlike characters ren- 
dered so celebrated by the skilful pen of the great Eng- 
lish novelist. Again, we say, we cannot but applaud 
the design of this unpretending work, and sincerely hope 
that the execution of the forthcoming volumes of the 
series will be as excellent as that of the present. 

From Harper & BROTHER, New York :— 

WOMAN’S RECORD. A Biographical Dictionary of 
all Distinguished Women from the Creation to A. D. 1854. 
Arranged in four eras, with selections from female 
writers of every age. By Mrs. Sarah Josepha Jiale. 
Illustrated by two hundred and thirty portraits. Second 
edition, pp. 912. At length, we have the pleasure of 
announcing to our friends that this work is again in 
the market; the demands for it may now be answered. 
It has been introduced into the Boston public school- 
libraries, and will, we trust, be added to others, as the 
price has been reduced to meet thisdemand. Asa gift- 
book for the approaching holidays, it will be found in 
superb binding; of its merits, the public has already 
pronounced a decided approval. 

THREE HOURS’ SCHOOL A DAY. A Talk with 
Parents. By William L. Crandall. There is much in 
this little volume deserving of thought. We commend 
it to parents and teachers, and shall take the first op- 
portunity of giving extracts in the “‘ Editor’s Table.” 


From LEONARD, Scott, & Co., No. 54 Gold Street, 
New York :— 

LONDON, EDINBURGH, NORTH BRITISH, and 
WESTMINSTER QUARTERLY REVIEWS, and 
BLACK WOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

These works form a library of useful and entertaining 
knowledge, which can hardly be overrated. The repub- 
lication gives us the consolidated intelligence, so to 
speak, of the Old World, and is indispensable to the 
thorough knowledge of our own literary and material 
progress. The publishers deserve great credit and 
enéouragement. 

From Mason & Brotuers, New York :-— 

OLIE; or, the Old West Room, The weary at work, 
and the weary at rest. By L. M. M. This is one of 
the now favorite tales of fiction, developing the charac- 
ter of childhood, and the events of common life. “ The 
principles are right,” as Sydney Smith said; and that 
is high praise in these days of wild and wicked isms. 
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From 8. 8. & WiLt1aAm Woop, New York :— 

HOW TO NURSE SICK CHILDREN. This little 
work is intended especially as a help to the nurses at 
the hospitals for sick children; but it also contains 
directions which may be of service to all who have the 
charge of the young. Such a work, emanating from a 
house celebrated for many years as the publisher of 
medical beoks, must be good. We can furnish it for 
fifty cents. 

From 8S. B. SHaw, Cleveland, Ohio:— 

BERRIES AND BLOSSOMS. This is a verse-book 
for young people, by T. Westwood; and we unhesitat- 
ingly say that we have never seen so admirable a col- 
lection. We have read it, yes, read it through; and we 
recommend every one to purchase it that have children 
to be delighted with rare specimens of exquisite, under- 
slandable poetry. 

GIFT BOOKS by Puiuuips, Sampson, & Co., Boston. 
This house is noted for the beautiful manner in which 
they get up all their books—but the books for presents 
are beyond all comparison beautiful. 

THE DIADEM. A Souvenir for the Drawing-Room 
and Parlor. A Gift Book for all Seasons. Twelve steel 
engravings, 288 pages, morocco embossed, full gilt. 

THE SOUVENIR GALLERY. An illustrated Gift 
Book for all seasons. Thirteen beautiful engravings by 
the best artists, 294 pages quarto, morocco embossed, 
full gilt. 

GEYS OF BEAUTY. Seven fine engravings, mo- 
roceo embossed, full gilt, 288 pages. 

THE ROSARY OF ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 
BIBLE. Six elegant engravings, 291 pages, embossed, 
full gilt. 

THE AMARANTH. A Christmas and New Year’s 
Gift. 288 pages, morocco embossed, full gilt. 

THE GARLAND, or TOKEN OF FRIENDSHIP. 
288 pages, morocco embossed, full gilt. Five splendid 
engravings, with an illustrated presentation plate. 

THE LADY’S GIFT, or SOUVENIR OF FRIEND- 
SHIP. Morocco embossed, full gilt. Between thirty 
and forty articles from the best authors, with engravings. 

In addition to these beautiful works, we have—Boox 
OF THE Bovuporr, THE CHARM, TOKEN OF FRIEND- 
sup, THE KEEPSAKE, THE MAGNOLIA, all splendidly 
embellished. Superb editions of HEMANs’s, COLLINS’s, 
Hoon’s, and other standard works will also be found at 
their extensive establishment. The children have not 
been forgotten in this extensive catering for the holidays ; 
for them we have— The RoL_Lo Books, TALKS AND 
TALES, Sunny Srpe Serres, UNcLEe FRANK’s Lipra- 
RY, VACATION SToRyY Books, JUVENILE STORY Books, 
and ExceLsior Girt Books. 

The late hour at which these works were received pre- 
vents our giving a more extended notice. We shall re- 
fer to them again. 


We have received from Columbus, Ohio, “ History, 
Organization, and Transactions of the Ohio Editorjal 
Association during the Years 1853, °64, and °55.”” It con- 
tains various resolutions passed by the fraternity in 
Ohio, a very interesting history of newspapers in dif- 
ferent countries, and an admirable poem by Anson G. 
Chester, Esq., of the Buffalo “ Express.” We consider 
it one of the best efforts of that gifted poet, who has 
written so many good things. We like to read Chester’s 
poetry ; it is so dignified, so smooth in its versification, 
and withal so thoughtful. 
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DEcEMBER; THE LasT NUMBER OF THE YEAR.— 
It has been a pleasant year to us; for we feel that we 
have done our duty to our subscribers, and have given 
them many new features not promised in our prospectus. 
We have ever done this, for it is impossible for us to 
say at the commencement of the year all that we intend 
te do. New devices of rare merit spring up during the 
progress of the year; and we feel bound to give them to 
our subscribers. We only hope that they have been as 
well pleased with us as we have been with them, and 
that we may continue together at least another year. 
We can make them this promise, that they shall have 
no cause to regret having put their trust in us. A very 
merry Christmas to all! 

ILLUSTRATIONS IN THIS NuMBER.—“ Reading from 
a Sense of Duty” is a line engraving in the finest style 
of the art. What archness there is in that face! what 
ease in the position! The designer and engraver both 
deserve great credit. “ Latest Patterns for Parisian 
Purses” is one of those expensive illustrations only to 
be found in “ Godey ;” they are rather too costly for 
imitators. Our fashion-plates and other illustrations 
are numerous and good. 

THE JANUARY NuMBER, 1856.—Prepare for some- 
thing more beautiful than has ever before been given ; 
in that number we commence our new series of beautiful 
engravings. We would advise early remittances, as 
there will no doubt be a great rush; and, from indica- 
tions already received, we presume our list for 1856 will 
reach 100,000 copies. Those who favor us by maki* - 
up clubs had better be on the alert, and send their orl s 
in soon. 





REMEMBER that postage must be paid in advang, 
or letters are not forwarded. 

Our ADVERTISEMENT FOR 1856.—Please read it, 
although it does not contain all that we intend to do; 
yet still there is enough there for three dollars. Our 
subscribers know us, and know that we will perform all 
we promise. We are not like that celebrated politician, 
who, after promising his constituents everything, con- 
cluded with saying: “ As much as I have promised, ye 
will find, when you know me better, that I will perform 
less.”’ 


HEARSAY EvipENcE.— Two literary ladies were 
lately witnesses in a trial. One of them, upon hearing 
the usual questions asked : “ What is your name? and 
how old are you?’ turned to her companion and said— 

“1 do not like to tell my age, not that I have any 
objection to its being known; but I don’t want it pub- 
lished in all the newspapers.” 

“ Well,” said the witty Mr. S., “ I will tell you how 
you can avoid it. You have heard the objection to ail 
hearsay evidence; tell them you don’t remember when 
you were born, and ail you know of it is by hearsay.” 

The ruse took; and the question was not pressed. 

Our Pretty Punses.—Are they not neat? This is 
one of the peculiarities that belong to “ Godey.” 


Our clubs are coming in fast; we received over sixty 
by one mail. Pretty good for so early in the season ! 
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Anat READ.—We publish this excellent story in 
this number, and owe an apology to its author for not 
having published it before. It got mislaid, and only 
came to light within the last month. 

ANOTHER ADVANTAGE OF THE DAGUERREOTYPE. 
—A young lady, who was tormented by the visits of a 
disagreeable young man, requested the fellow to give 
her his daguerreotype; overjoyed at the request, he 
had his pictyre taken, and presented it to the young 
lady. She gave it to the servant, and asked— 

** Would you know that gentleman if he should call?” 

The servant replied in the affirmativs. 

* Well, when he comes, tell him that I am engaged.”’ 


A LADY, rather sentimental, inquired at a hat and 
cap store (it was not Oakford’s) for a cap of a “ subdued 
mouse-color.” The clerk replied, with ail the compcs- 
ure he could command after so violent a shock, that 
they had none of that kind, but could supply her with 
an article of “an enraged rat-color.” 

This reminds us of a lady who asked for material for 
second mourning at one of our fashionable mourning- 
goods establishments; she was referred to the “ mitigated 
grief department.” 

GopEy’s GALLERY OF SPLENDID ENGRAVINGS.— 
The Easton “ Star’? says: “‘ We have received from Mr. 
L. A. Godey, Philadelphia, No. 4 of “ Godey’s Gallery 
of Splendid Engravings, from Pictures from the First 
Masters.” Price 50 cents. The collection of these 
beautiful pictures, and their publication in a collected 
form, is a capital idea. The four numbers already 
‘issued bound in one would make a charming volume 


" 5. the centre-table.”’ 


A CoMPLIMENT.—From the West Chester “* Herald’’ 
we copy the following :— 

“A FINE PREM1UM.—We observe among the best of 
articles offered by the agricultural society as premiums 
five copies of ‘ Godey’s Lady’s Book’ for the best pro- 
duction of household manufactures ; the ladies should 
remember this, and strive to win this excellent monthly.” 

We consider this as one of the highest compliments 
ever paid the “ Book,” and return the committee our 
thanks. 

“ Dogs any other similar work offer so great a variety 
of miscellaneous matter, of information, and amuse- 
ment?’ asks the Bloomfield “ Freeman.” 

We also ask : “ Is there ?”” 

“Our lady love says it is the very pink of perfection.” 

How much better it would read, friend “ Gem,” our 
wife. Read the following letters from two brother 
editors :— 

“ My wife is an ardent admirer of your ‘ Book,’ and 
looks with considerable anxiety about the middle of the 
month for the next number; receive her best wishes. 
Ed. Journal, Ill, “3.» 


Our women folks are much attached to your ‘ Book ;’ 
and, of all the monthly publications I receive in exchange, 
ask for yours first; and you sometimes get a short notice, 
in order that I may escape the constant pestering for it 
from the time it arrives until they get it.”—Editor Demo- 
crat, N. ¥. 
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SypNEY Sm1TH’s Epigram on Professor Airy, of Cam- 
bridge, the great Astronomer and Mathematician, and 
his beautiful wife :-— 


Airy alone has gained the double prize, 
Which forced musicians to divide the crown ; 
His works have raised a mortal to the skies— 
His marriage-vows have drawn an angel down.” 


Sydney Smith has more than his match in the witty 
Oliver Wendall Holmes, who sent two poetical letters 
to the post-office of an Episcopal Fair at Pittsfield; in 
one of them the first stanza was :— 

Fair lady, whosoever thou art, 
Turn this poor leaf with tenderest care, 
And hush—oh, hush thy beating heart! 
The one thou lovest will be there.” 


On turning the “ poor leaf,” there was found a one 
dollar bill, with some more verses, beginning :— 
Fair lady, lift thine eyes and tell 
If this is not a truthful letter; 
This is one (1) thou lovest well, 
And nought (0) caa make thee love it better (10.) 





WE have received a number of letters, inquiring the 
price of that Russian Salve published on page 284 of 
our September number. The prices are 25, 50, and $1 
per box. Postage, 1244 cents on small boxes, and in 
proportion for the larger boxes. 

Gopey’s Monthly List of New Music, which will be 
furnished at the prices annexed. 

Plain Cotillions for the Piano :— 

These cotillions all have the figures marked in their 
appropriate places. The arrangements are very easy; 
and they are the best and most popular ones ever issued, 
Price 25 cents each set. 

No. 1. Black Swan set, containing “ Wait for the 
Wagon,” “Kemo Kimo,” “Jordan,” “ Few Days,” 
* Hop-de-doo,”’ and “ Pop goes the Weasel.’’ 

No. 2. Ballad sets, containing “‘ What is Home with- 
out a Mother?’ “ Katy Darling,” “ How sweet are the 
Roses !’’ “* My Cottage Home,” ‘* Katy Mavourneen,”’ &o, 

No. 3. Child’s own set, containing “ Tread, tread the 
Green Grass,” “ Under the Juniper-Tree,” “ London 
Bridge,” “ Little Bo-peep,” &c. 

No. 4. National set, containing “ Hail Columbia,” 
“ Yankee Doodle,” “‘ Red, White, and Biue,” “ Star- 
Spangled Banner,” &c. 

No. 6. Fancy set, containing “ Basket,’’ “‘ New Year,”’ 
* Cauliflower,” and “ Sociable” cotillions. 

QuiTeE A Mistake, I Assure You.—“ It is remark- 
able that while he who has so long published this excel- 
lent periodical has undoubtedly grown old, perhaps 
silver-headed in its service, the ‘ Book’ has lost no sin- 
gle charm; on the contrary, has kept on brightening 
and beautifying with every number.” 

Not a bit of it, friend “ Republican.”? Probably, some 
of you Mount Carmel folks might grow old in that time; 
but we have too much to do to grow any way. Not a 
silver hair yet; will send you my portrait one of these 
days. 

BoaRDMAN & Gray’s Pianos, with or without the 
dolee-campana attachment.—The demand for these 
superior instruments continues. See advertisement on 
our September cover, 
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THE BOOKSELLERS’, PUBLISHERS’, AND AUTHORS’ 
FEesTivAL AT New Yorx.—We were there, and had 
the pleasure of gallanting into the banqueting-room 
one of the most beautiful and agreeable of all the au- 
thoresses ; our vis d vis was her sister, who is still more 
beautiful. A pleasant situation we had, and a pleasant 
affair it was. The palace was beautifully decorated 
(we forgot to say it was held in the New York Crystal 
Palace); the tables were most bounteously spread, and 
the consumption was accordingly. We hope that none 
felt any unpleasant consequences from the enormous 
quantity of fruit they devoured. The speeching was 
delightful; but the reverends bore off the palm. The 
Reverend Messrs. Chapin and Milburn were the best 
speakers. We look forward to a repetition next year, 
either here or in New York. 





WeE thank the Coldwater “ Sentinel” for his good 
wish : “‘ Long life and a thousand new subscrioers every 
month to ‘ Godey.’” 

We are not satisfied with that; we require more to 
make up the difference between 80 and 100,000. 

Furs FOR THE LADIES AT OAKFORD’s, 158 CHEST- 
NUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA (See front of Book).— 
We have just received the fashion-plate of furs from 
the celebrated establishment of Charles Oakford & 
Sons, importers of skins, and Manufacturing Furriers. 
The senior partner has been absent in Europe during 
the last spring and summer, making selections of furs, 
and has returned with all the latest patterns both of 
Paris and London. Their facilities enable them to be 
in advance of any other house; and, as their motto is 
quick sales and light profits, we can confidently recom- 
mend all those wishing to purchase ladies’ furs to call 
at Oakford’s, and they will be sure to receive the full 
value of their money. Their stock consists of the fol- 
lowing: Sable, Hudson Bay Martin, Stone Martin, Mink 
Martin, Fitch, Siberian Squirrel, Chinchilla, Royal Er- 
mine, Silver Martin, Rock Martin, Large Capes or Tal- 
mas, Medium Capes, Victorines, Paris and London 
patterns of Boas or Victorines, Muffs, Mufftees, Gaunt- 
lets, and Cuffs, Ladies’ Gloves of fine Otter, Seal, &c. 





Macic Copytnc-PaPrer.—We are using a new sup- 
ply of this article, much neaterdone up. The wholesale 
manufacturers are John G. Tilton & Co., Newburyport, 
Mass. It is a very superior article; all the patterns in 
this number can be copied by using it. Piice 26 cents. 

With a Civs or $10.—“ Dear Sin: I Wave taken 
your good ‘ Lady’s Book’ this year; and I am so well 
pleased with it that I have made up a club, and send 
for it again. H., 1.” 

Cvs or $17.—“ In past years, it has afforded me no 
ordinary pleasure to be instrumental in the way of 
soliciting patronage for your excellent magazine. My 
connection with the post-office at this place for the last 
twelve years has given me the facilities for doing 80; 
and I may add that I have no regrets for my past efforts 
in your behalf, and feel assured that my future efforts 
in extending the circulation of the work will be fully 
appreciated, wishing you a prosperous New Year, and 
that ‘ Godey’ may still continue to be excelsior. 

July 6, 1855, Cordially yours, F., Ky.” 


“IT THanK you for the beautiful hair ear-rings ; they 
were for a friend, and she is quite delighted with them.” 
“R. S.C.” 








Whaat A SINGULAR Error !—After some very com- 
plimentary remarks, the Virginia “ Christian Banner” 
says: “ And now, ladies, since you all love ‘ Godey’s 
Book’ so much, some of you love him, and transport him 
from the vale of single life into the flowery regions of 
matrimonial bliss.”? 

We, that are always advising our brother editors to 
marry—the idea of our being a single man! Oh, no, 
friend “‘ Banner!” A respected matron and five chil- 
dren cry out against this. 


HypDRoOpPHOBIA, according to Doctor Charles Kidd, 
of England, can be cured by the administration of 
chloroform to the patient to smell, and the searing of 
the bite with a hot iron. 

RESPONSIBILITY.—We are often asked by persons 
who never subscribed to us, why we don’t continue to 
send the “‘ Lady’s Book.” We can only say that we 
are only responsible when the money is sent direct to us. 


A LAMENT 


** My heart is sick, my heart is sad ; 
But ah, the cause I dare not tell! 
I am not grieved, I am not glad, 
I am not ill, Iam not well. 


Tm not myself, I’m not the same; 
Iam indeed—I know not what; 
I’m changed in all except in name— 
Oh, when shall I be changed in that?” 

“ A TALE OF BuTTons.’”’—This story seems to have 
pleased everybody. The N. J.‘ Emblem” says: “‘ Read 
the story entitled ‘ The Other Side, a Tale of Buttons.’ 
It is an excellent offset to many newspaper stories of « 
which the ladies so justly complain; other articles are 
equally interesting.” P 


WE copy the following justly deserved compliment 
from the Mill River “ Sun:” “* We have read VirGINIA 
F. Townsenp’s beautiful production, entitled “Just 
down ‘the Road.’ Man, and woman, too, when thou 
takest such lessons as these, cast wide the iron-bonnd 
portals of thy sordid heart, and suffer them to sink deep 
within.” . 

In the early part of the year, we will commence a 
nouvellette by this lady; and we can promise our read- 
ers a rich treat. 


FALLs or St. ANTHONY.—We have been favored by 
a visit from our old friend, Mr. Wales, the most exten- 
sive periodical dealer at the falls. We have to smile 
while we write this to think of a periodical dealer at 
the falls of St. Anthony. A few years ago, and the man 
who had ascended Mont Blanc and he who had been to 
the falls were equally conspicuous personages. It is 
about seven years since emigration commenced its way 
there, and about five years since any good houses were 
put up; it has now about three thousand inhabitants. 
Mr. Wales showed us some excellent daguerreotype 
views: one of the falls, one of the lower part of the 
town, and one of the suspension bridge. Minniapolis, 
on the other side of the river, has about 1500 inhabit- 
ants, and is connected with the falls by the suspension 
bridge, which, by the way, is the first bridge that ever 
crossed the Mississippi. The falls has become quite a 
place for building steamboats; two have been built 
there to run above the falls about ninety-five miles. 
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WE PO NOT, BUT OTHERS DO.—The “ Le Roy Ga- 
zetteer” says, and truly, that “this magazine does not 
get out flaming plates and embellishments for aJanuary 
hait to catch subscribers, and then fall off largely before 
the year is out; but improvements are perceptible in 
every number. The ladies are not. alone in their ad- 
miration of this work; the editors of newspapers almost 
universally concede that ‘ Godey’ is ahead of all com- 
petitors in this class of publications. The fashion-plates 
in this number are a little better than we remember ever 
to have seen in any similar work.” 

THE CosMOPOLITAN ART ASSOCIATION.—It is rather 
a singular fact that the subscribers to the “‘ Lady’s 
Book” fared better than the subscribers to any other 
magazine in the distribution of the prizes last year. 
The Greek Slave, two figures in bronze, and twenty of 
the paintings, were distributed among the subscribers 
to the “ Lady’s Book.’ Six reside in Ohio, two in 
Pennsylvania, two in Maine, one in Kentucky, six in 
New York, one in Connecticut, one in Virginia, one in 
Michigan, one in Indiana, one in Illinois, one in Louisi- 
ana. See advertisement on our October cover. 

Mr. G. S. Jones, who has his head-quarters at our 
office, says, in a circular: “ Some complaint was made 
last year of delay, which arose from the fact that the 
names of subscribers had to be sent to Sandusky, Ohio, 
before they were sent tothe publisher. By sending your 
subscription direct to me, this delay will be obviated. 
You can also send your subscription to the undersigned 
for any of the magazines, and the same promptitude will 
be observed as with the Lady’s Book, being in daily 
communication with all the publishers. Address 

G. SPENCER JONES, 
Office of Godey'’s Lady’s Book, Philada,”’ 

A GENTLEMAN of Tennessee sent us the names of two 
ladies as subscribers, and writes as follows: “‘ These 
ladies both claim a New Year’s gift; and I could think 
of nothing likely to please them as well, or be of more 
lasting benefit, than the renowned and ever-welcome, 
popular magazine known as ‘Godey’s Lady’s Book.’ 
Besides, it will satisfy them before the close of the pre- 
sent volume that I am decidedly a man of taste. 

Somerville, Tenn.” 

« A New YEAR’s PRESENT.” —“ We respectfully sug- 
gest to the gentlemen that a copy of the ‘ Lady’s Book’ 
for the ensuing twelve months would be a very suitable 
gift, and no doubt very acceptable New Year’s gift either 
to a wife, daughter, or sweetheart.” 

The Virginia “ Sentinel’? makes this remark; it is 
not ours. 





We must say that our friend of the Elkton “ Banner” 
has avery discerning sweetheart. Hear what she says: 
© Godey’s Lady’s Book’ is an infallible cure for the 
blues during these long summer days;’ so says our 
sweetheart, and she knows. Friend Godey, you must 
excuse us, for we could not resist the temptation to loan 
it to her. We advise all our lady friends to try it.” 

We excuse you. 

Tue Albany “ Courier” says: “ No lady should be 
without ‘Godey’s Lady’s Book ;’ and if we had a wife 
we would make her take it.” 

We wish you had one. Ladies, can you resist the 
appeal. “ Young ladies and old maids, subscribe for it 
at once; all Godey’s subscribers marry.” 








— 


eed 
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WILL our subscribers please see to this when having 
their letters registered ? 

REGISTERED LETTERS.—The Washington (D. C.) 
“ Union” makes the following remarks: “ Several weeks 
ago, we stated that the postmasters should make no 
record or marks upon registered letters by which the 
fact of their containing money or other valuables May 
be suspected or made known, some postmasters having 
written the word ‘ registered’ on the backs of letters. 
Our attention has again been called to the fact in con- 
sequence of some postmasters still continuing so to 
indorse letters mailed at their offices; and we have 
been requested to say that it is contrary to the post- 
office instructions thus todistinguish a registered letter. 
We were informed that in some offices a stamp had 
been used.”? 





THOSE who wish to have an early copy of our January 
number to show to their friends will please advise us at 
once; and we will send as soon as published. 





WE were somewhat amused by a countrywoman in 
one of our markets, who had eggs for sale. She had 
some very large Shanghae eggs, which she contended 
had double yelks, and she would only give three of them, 
and six of the smaller size for a dozen; sharp practice 
that. We could not stop long enough to know whether 
she found purchasers on her terms. 





WE doubt very much if there is a publisher in the 
States that receives such letters aswedo. One of these 
days, we will publish a big book, so that we can give 
them all; we can only give one now and then. Here is 
one from a lady subscriber in South Carolina of fifteen 
years’ standing; it is pleasant to receive such testimo- 
bials :— 

“ Inclosed, you will find $5. I owe you an apology 
for my exceeding remissness, and can only hope that 
the sight of the V will put you in such a good humor 
that you will forgive an old subscriber, who for fifteen 
years past has monthly enjoyed a spirit tryst with you 
and your contributors. 


See Brodie’s inimitable fashions in this number; 
really, he seems to improve on every month’s issue. 

TYNDALE & MITCHELL, CHESTNUT STREET ABOVE 
SEVENTH.— We contend that a visit to this establish- 
ment by the lovers of the fine arts will well repay. 
There is no place like it on the continent of Europe. 
It is a perfect gallery of fine arts. There are establish- 
ments where you will probably find more of any one kind 
of goods ; but there is no place where you will find such 
an infinite variety of all kinds of fine and fancy china, 
The finest Sevres china 
For those who wish 


statuettes, vases, busts, etc. 
can be found on their shelves. 
to purchase Christmas presents, give them a call. In 
addition to these finer articles, they have a large assort- 
ment of China, stone, earthen, and glass ware, tea sets, 
dinner services, kitchen and household wares; and they 
They also have on 
china from 


are very moderate in their prices. 
exhibitions some beautiful specimens of 
Japan, brought over by an officer of that expedition ; 
they are really curious, and extremely light and beau- 
tiful. 





WE shall be pleased to receive any useful receipts of 
any kind that our correspondents have tried, and know 
to be good. 
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A Goon subject for a long article, but we have not 
time to devote to it. The Mechanicsville “ Star’ says: 
** Amid all the vicissitudes incident to periodical litera- 
ture, especially in this country, Mr. Godey continues on 
in the even tenor of his way, bidding defiance alike to 
jealous criticisms (if there are any afloat) and under- 
gro@nd opposition.” 

“ Especially in this country,” yes, there is nothing 
0 little to be relied upon in this country as a steady 
list of subscribers to a periodical, with the exception 
of our own. An Englishman will take a magazine 
because his father took it before him. Young America 
will vote his respected parent an old fogy, and will be 
certain not to take the one his father did, but in our 
own case, and we prove the rule by being the exception. 
Our work is taken by mothers whose mothers took it for 
them, and the next generation will no doubt do the 
same. 

WE have received a new invoice of Rapp’s Extra Gold 
Pens, and a very choice lot it is. We annex the prices 
without holders. 

Goose-quill size ° . . . . . 

Swan “ bad . . . . . 

Condor “ “6 ° ° . . . . $5. 

Best fourteen carat gold, and pens warranted. 

Tre FasHrons.—We want our subscribers thoroughly 
to understand that we only publish engravings of the 
fashions when they are the fashions. We do not pub- 
lish a fashion for winter in a spring month, and vice 
versa. We publish them at the time when they are 
worn. 


Tue Irving House, New York, under the administra- 
tion of W. H. Burroughs, is doing well; it is the best 
situated and best conducted house in New York. A 
gentleman recently returned thanks through the public 
press for the care Burroughs took of him while sick at 
his house ; the house is constantly filled. It is conducted 
on the European plan, you only pay for what you get. 

Here is another from the Clinton “ Courier :” 
* How is it that the inimitable Godey, who has so much 
to do with the ladies, and anticipates their every wish 
or desire in everything pertaining to his excellent ‘ Book,’ 
should be a confirmed bachelor? The ladies desire an 
explanation.” 

What is getting into the people? But although we 
have spoken of this matter elsewhere, the ladies desire 
an explanation; and they shall have it. Dear ladies, 
we have been married these twenty-two years, and we 
are married yet; very sorry for you, 





BoRROWERS, THE GATE 18 SHut.—The Wooster 
* Democrat” says: “‘We have determined to ‘shut 
down’ on those who attempt to filch their fashions and 
fashion-plates by borrowing ours. A standard work, 
like the ‘ Lady’s Book,’ should be taken by every con- 
noisseur and person of good taste in the community, 
and paid for; therefore, we stop lending.” 





A BOLD Eprtor.—The Massachusetts “ Rising Sun” 
says: “ We can get along without a wife, but not with- 
out the ‘ Book,’” Better try both. 

Here is another. The editor of the Livingston “ De- 
mocrat” says: “‘ Though a bachelor, we would not be 
without ‘ Godey’ for ‘a pile.’”’ 





“Tae Hippen Pats,” BY MARION HARLAND.—As 
@ specimen of rapid sale of a book, it may be mentioned 
that the “ Hidden Path’’ has now been published only 
four weeks; and yet to-day the sixteenth thousand was 
taken off the press. Thirteefi hundred and forty 
copies of this book have been sold at the recent trade 
sales at full price, which is the largest number of any 
miscellaneous book which has thus been disposed of 
this fall. We commence a story by Marion Harland in 
our January number. 

Cuvus or $10.—* It gives me much pleasure to inclose 
ten dollars, with a list of six names, for your excellent 
* Lady’s Book.’ I have been a subscriber since 1848, 
and would not do without it for twice the suin that I 
pay. I hope I shall be able to send you another club 
within the next month. H., Va.” 

Wirth a CLvusB or $10.—*I have taken the ‘ Lady’s 
Book’ since 1843; and it comes to me monthly as a dear 
old friend, without whose presence I should be very lone- 
some indeed. You may expect a subscriberof me as long 
as life. I shall ‘use every effort to send you as many 
subscribers as I can every year. It must bea source of 
great gratification to yourself, as it undoubtedly is to 
your numerous readers, that the “Lady’s Book’ mects 
with the universal favor it so well deserves. 

“3.. N. H.” 


; 
/ _ 


WILL those who address us please be particular, and 
direct to Philadelphia, as sometimes letters are directed 
to L. A. Godey, New York. 

CARRYL’s CURTAIN EsTABLISHMENT.—Mr. Carryl 
favors us in this number with a beautiful engraving of 
a set of curtains. We have often called attention to 
this establishment, and refer our readers to the remarks 
on page 361 of the October number. This engraving also 
gives a representation of the new style of looking- 
glasses. 

Harr ORNAMENTS.—Ladies wishing hair made into 
bracelets, pins (which are very beautiful), necklaces, 
or ear-rings, can be aceommodated by our Fashion 
Editor. A very large number of orders have recently 
been filled, and the articles have given great satisfac- 
tion. 

We give the prices at which we will send these beau- 
tiful articles :— 

Breast-pins, from $4 to $12. 
Ear-rings, from $4 50 to $10. 
Bracelets, from $3 to $15. 
Rings, from $1 50 to $3. 
Necklaces, from $6 to $15. 
Fob-chains, from $6 to $12. 





PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to be 
sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when waiting, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

“ Mrs. E. A. B.”"—Sent embroidered muslin collar 19th. 

“ Miss J. P.’°—Sent hair necklace 20th. 

“ Mrs. O. A. 8.”—Sent hair bracelet 20th, 

“Mrs. M. V, N.”—Sent rennet 20th, 
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“ Miss Anna.”—“ Time and the hour runa through 
the roughest day ;” that is correct according to Shak- 
speare, no matter how ungrammatical it may be. 

“ Miss W. A. M.”—You ought not to answer the 
question. 

“ A, M.”—They are still worn; you will find one in 
this number. 

“ Mrs. M. A. B.”—Sent patterns 20th. 

“Ww. L. K.”—Sent gold pin 2ist. 

“J. L.’—Sent patterns 21st. 

“ Miss R. A. O.”—Sent gold watch and chain by mail 
2ist. 

- “ A, D. R.”—Sent coat by Kinsley’s express 21st. 

“ Miss V. R. M.”—The custom is becoming obsolete; 
still, if asked, you can compiy. 

“A, E. W.’—Sent spectacles 2ist. 

“ Mrs. McP.”—Sent patterns 22d. 

“ Mrs, C. O. A.”—Sent knives and forks by King- 2 
ley’s express, 22d. 

* Mrs. M. H.’’—Sent patterns 22d. 

“J. M. N.’’—Sent four Rapp’s gold pens 22d. 

* A. B. R.”—Sent Rapp’s pen 22d. 

“Mrs. W. S, D.”—Sent boy’s blouses by Kinsley’s 
express 22d. 

“A, D. B.’—Consult your lawyer. You know the 
old saying: * A man that pleads his own cause has a 
fool for his client.” 

“Mrs. R. L, M.”—Sent patterns 25th. 

“ Mrs. A. 8. T.”"—Sent hair bracelets 25th.” 





—eenm 


“ Miss J. V. R.”°—Sent hair neckiace 25tn. ¢ ; 


“ Miss A. C. B.”—English language, Walker or John- 
son; American language, Webster. 

“ H. 8. A.”—We do not know his real name, nor why 
he came to this country, but presume, like the great 
Barrington, “ heleft his country for his country’s good.’ 

“Mrs. F. K. S8.”—Sent mantilla by Adams & Co.’s 
express 26th. 

“J, B. T.’—Sent engravings 26th, 

“Constant Reader.”—As long as their own feelings 
may dictate. 

“A.J. D.”—Sent hair ring 29th 

“Dr. H. K. J.”.—Sent patterns, &c. 29th. 
is Fashion Editor, care of L. A. Godey. 

“J, F. C.”’—Sent full-dress patterns 29th. 

“8. C, K.”—Sent patterns by Harnden’s express 29th. 

“ Miss M. M.”—Sent patterns 29th. 

“ Mra. M. 8.’"—Sent patterns and hair ring 29th. 

“Mrs. G. W. J...—Sent patterns and toil ciré 29th. 

Mrs. J. C.”—Sent corsets by mail 2d. 

“ Mrs. B. K.’—Sent caps by Kinsley’s express 2d. 

“Mrs. O. H. B.”—Sent bonnet and mantilla by How- 
ard’s express 2d. 

“Mrs. V. M. A.—Sent hair bracelet and ring 2d, 

“ Dr. H. K. J.”"—Sent patterns and paper 3d. 

“ Mrs. A. R. P.”—Sent patterns and paper 3d. 

“Mrs. M. B. H.”—Sent patterns 3d. 

* Mrs. C. W. C.”’—Sent patterns 3d. 

“ Mrs. E. F. B.”—Sent patterns 3d. 

“J. P. 8.°—Sent patterns 3d. 

“ W. T. M.”—Sent hair ring 4th. 

“ Miss J. T. C."°—Sent hair ring 4th. 

“D. W.”"—Sent gold ring 4th. 

“J. A. S."—Sent patterns 4th. 

* Coralie."—We do. Price $1. 

“ Mrs. E. F.”.—Sent patterns 6th. 


The address 





« E. F’—Sent patterns 6th. 

A, RED.”—Sent chair patterns 6th. : 

“ Mrs. H. E. S.°—Sent bonnet and hair ear-mngs 6th. ¢ 
48° 


“J. M.”—Sent Rapp’s gold pen 6th. 

“ Mrs. D.”"—The postage on the “ Book” is three cents 
per number; but if paid three months in advance it is 
one and a half cents each number, or four and a half 
cents for three months. No postmaster dares receive 
more unless he intends to swindle. 

“ Miss M. A. P.’’—Sent patterns 9th. 

* Miss R. E.”—Seut patterns 9th. 

“ B. O. A.*—Sent Rapp’s gold pen 9th.” 

“J, T. S.’—Sent gold locket 9th. 

“M. T. M.’’—Sent embroidered floss, &c. 9th. 

“ Miss R. E. A.’’—Sent patterns 9th. 

*M. A. C.”—Sent patterns 9th. 

“Ww. C.”"—Sent toil ciré 10th. 

*§. E. H.”’—Sent patterns 10th. 

“ W, H. C.”—Sent patterns 10th. 

«§, R. T.”—Sent Rapp’s gold pen 11th, 

«J. 8. C."—Sent Rapp’s gold pen 11th. 

“J. G. E.”—Sent Rapp’s gold pen 11th. 

“ EF. R. B.”’—Sent post-office sramps 11th. 

“ Mrs. O. S.’—Sent toil ciré 11th. 

“Mrs. E. D.”—Sent “ Raglan” 11th. 

“ Miss S. A. B.’’—Sent trimming 11tl?. 

“ Mrs. 8S. E. B.”’—Sent scissors, toil ciré, &c. 11th, 

“ Mrs. E. H. L.”’—Sent patterns 11th. 

* Miss A. E. W.”—Sent music 11th, 

“T, W. A.”—Sent patterns 11th. 

“J. F. C.’—Sent wreath 12th. 

“Miss D. K.’’—Sent music 13th. 

*R. C. C.”—Sent trimmings and patterns 13th. 

« Mrs. J. M. B.”—Sent patterns 13th. 

“A.J. K.”—Sent cotton, etc., 13th. 

“FE. R. R.”—All club-subscribers are stopped after 
they have received twelve numbers. 

* Miss S. A. S..—We prefer a plain card, 

* A, D. F.—Sent patterns 15th. > 

“ Mrs. J. B. D. B.””—Sent patterns 15th. 

William M. J.”.—Sent Rapp’s condor gold pen 16th. 

“ Mrs. E. M. L,.’’—Sent pattern® 16th. 

“ Mrs. A. C. L. H.”—Sent patterns 16th. 

———— al 
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THE NIGHT WATCH, 


BY MRS. BRADLEY. 


WE offer a few words of preface to the simple, but 
earnest rendering of a strain which many a heart learns 
in earliest womanhood, when “ one is not.” 


I srt alone, in silentness, 

Through the dim night a vigil keeping; 
You, baby, in a fair white dress, 

Within a narrow couch are sleeping, 


The light shines downward in your eyes; 
Its brightness might deep slumber waken ; 
Are your lids heavy to uprise? 
And your sleep all too still for breaking? 


Oh, large, deep eyes, so wildly bright ! 
So lustrous with the soul’s quick flashes! 
Will you look forth no more in light, 
Unveiléd by your silken lashes? 


Oh, little hands! so waxen pure! 

So often covered o’er with kisses ! 
Will your fair beauty not endure 

To be defiled with earth’s caresses ? 
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Will the sweet harp in Paradise, 
Wherein divinest music lingers, 
The golden chords alone suffice 
For usage of those dainty fingers? 


Oh, tell me, baby! to your ears 

Comes there no voice of all our calling? 
Do you not hear the sound of tears 

Upon your calm, white forehead falling? 


How still, how silently you lie! 

My lonely sorrow all unheeding, 
Unmovéed by my yearning cry, 

And mute for all my mournful pleading. 


No answer from the stirless lips, 

That ne’er before were closed so tightly— 
No flashes from the dark eclipse 

Of eyes that used to shine so brightly. 


Ah, well! go be it, little child! 
Sleep on ; God fold you in your sleeping! 
I would not have such slumber mild 
Disturbed with human sobs and weeping. 


Sleep on, my poor, unspotted lamb, 
Amidst the flowers that you are laid in, 
Your baby face still sweet and calm, 
The smile upon your lips unfading. 


We will keep holy thoughts of you 
Always within most loving bosoms, 
Naming you our own hearts unto 
The sweetest of transplanted blossoms! 





“ASPIRATION.” 


Tne heading of this chat being the title of a book for 
girlhood, and a story of the spring-time of life, is espe- 
cially suited ® our “‘Centre-Table” discussion.” It is 
the first extended work of Mrs. Manners, a sister of one 
of our own regular contributors, Mrs. Neal, and often 
quoted as authority ifi all good behavior. 

We leave all criticisms on its artistic merit aside, 
prenifing only that the style of the volume is as far as 
possible—we had almost said “as wide as the East is 
from the West’’—from the present popular school of 
young lady novels ; we speak now both of the aim and 
the execution. There is no stereotyped plot and denoue- 
ment; the transitions are abrupt, designedly so, and 
it is divided into sections, not chapters, consequently 
there is no lengthening out by quotations, the only 
mottoes being those on the title-page. These and the 
preface we quote, as giving the best view of the aim :— 

“ Very early, I knew that the only object in life was 
to grow.”’—Margaret Fuller. 

“ Very vain 
The greatest speed of all these souls of men, 
Unless they travel upward to Thy throne, 
Where sittest Tuov, the satisfying One, 
With blood for sins, and holy perfectings 
For all requirements.”—Mrs. Browning. 


“Tt was my hope,” Mrs. Manners has said, in her 
preface, “ that I might appeal to all thoughtful, single- 
minded school-girls by this faithful story of a school- 
girl’s experience, that I might show them the quicksand 
in their path, the false lights that delude them, and lead 
them prayerfully to the ‘satisfying One,’ whose ‘ holy 
perfectings for all requirements’ can alone meet their 
needs. 

“ The undefined dissatisfaction which creeps into the 
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soul as it makes advances in all earthly knowledge, and 
the unconscious reaching out for the Divine Ideal, which 
marks an earnest nature, is the unwritten history of 
every thoughtful student. To teach such that not wealth, 
nor position, nor beauty, nor intellectual elevation, nor 
friendship, nor love can dispel this dissatisfaction is the 
aim of my book. Ihave tried to be faithful to the soul, 
advancing into a cultivated maturily of womanhood.’ 

Such being the aim, Edith, the heroine, is made to find 
each fountain of human happiness, unable, in turn, to 
quench the thirst of an eager, earnest, aspiring nature, 
until she is content to taste, in all humility, that living 
water, which, if a man drink thereof, he shall neve 
thirst. 

Still, it is by no means a stiff, formal, orthodox, reli- 
gious novel. Each character is an impersonation rather 
than a portrait; and there is a mine of suggestive thought 

th in narrative and conversation. It is a book to 
think over, talk over, and refer to, a companion, not an 
epistle for restless, lonely hours, to make the heart burn 
within us as we talk by the wayside. As such, we 
leave it in the hands of those who gather about our 
table, until another month shall bring another chosen 
volume from the mass of daily “‘ new publications” 
worthy of their interest and approval. 


NECKLACES, 


Now that dresses are cut away from the throat more 
than for many years past, necklaces are once more in 
vogue. Hair necklaces are made in transparent glo- 
bules or beads, and united in a continuous chain, or 
separated by a gold bead, either plain or chased, with a 
handsome gold clasp. Pendants of hair are almost 
necessary to this style of necklace. One of the most 
effective, and apparently most simple, is a cross woven 
of hair, and enffamed by small diamonds; this is sus- 
pened on a narrow black velvet ribbon, a band which 
always enhances the purity of a white throat and neck. 
A simple gold chain, the light Venetian link, with no 
pendant but a small medallion passing once around the 
neck, is very suitable for a young girl. Nothing can be 
in more taste than a necklace on a thin, bony, or dis- 
colored neck. Very few women in our country should 
venture upon one after thirty. 

Hair bracelets of every description are still worn. 
One of the handsomest worn of the new designs in gold 
consists of a broad band wrought in an open pattern 
of such exquisite workmanship that it resembles guipure 
lace. This band of gold, which encircles the arm, is 
traversed by four or five rows of very small diamonds ; 
these rows are terminated at each end by clusters of 
diamonds set in the form of buttons, with pendent 
grelots; these form the fastening or clasp of the bracelet. 


BABY SHOWS. 


Now that this lately originated, but fashionable exhi- 
bition is repeated and duplicated throughout the States, 
we may crave attention for a few sensible remarks upon 
the “‘institution,’’ quoted from the Manchester (Eng.) 
* Guardian,” on the social tendency of such congrega- 
tions. 

We do not use fashionable in its limited sense. Styl- 
ish people are the last to countenance such proceedings 
in any way; and we give place to these comments be- 
cause we sincerely believe with them that rage for 
such things arises from ignorant thoughtlessn@8s of their 
real tendency, as well as that the absolute money value 
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of the prize had little or nothing to do in influencing 
them to display their children. 

What we would reprobate in the strongest terms is 
the playing upon the natural and holy feeling of mater- 
nal pride simply and solely for mercenary views in the 
getter-up of theexhibitions. It is to us an inexplicable 
social enigma that so many mothers holding respectable 
positions, and some of them positions of influence, should 
be found ready, under any circumstances, to submit 
themselves to the degradation to which exhibitors and 
exhibited areexposed. The presence of “ respectability” 
among the audience is less to be wondered at, although 
not less to be regretted :— 

“ Let those whe have never attended one try to real- 
ize the scene; the mothers, the nurses holding labels 
stating the class and number, the infants feverish and 
excited in consequence of the foul and heated atmosphere 
they are compelled to breathe, and the treatment to 
which they are subjected. Some@of them doze uneasily 
upon the knee of mother or nurse, seeking their natural 
nourishment before the gaze of the crowd; and there 
hundreds of indifferent or curious spectators move along, 
jostling, laughing, joking, commenting with unsparing 
freedom !”? 

What a picture for pure infancy, for solicitous mater- 
nity! What a betrayal of the Divine trust: “ Take these 
little ones; bring them up for me.” It seems almost 
impious to add : “ Of such is the kingdom of Heav@i,.” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“An AMBITIOUS ScHOOL-GrRL” should study to 
preserve her health as well as to enlarge her intellect and 
achieve school honors. Regular exercise and regular 
bathing are both necessary. Above all, she ought not to 
study or write immediately after eating; dyspepsia is 
the almost inevitable result of so doing. It will be found 
that nine out of ten who go to mental task-work directly 
after meals suffer from it. 

“ ADELINE.”—“ Cleve Hall” is by no means dull; 
the conversations are full of most admirable counsel. 
It is the book she needs; for she will in a measure 
see the faults of character she complains of in one of 
the young heroines. 

“ARTHUR N.”—Albert Durer was not, speaking 
strictly, an engraver. The blocks of his Passio Christi, 
cut in 1510, and still in the British Museum, were cut 
with a knife, after the fashion of preparing blocks for 
the calico-printers at the present day. 

“ALIceE R.’’—It is rather late, or rather too early in 
the season for the information; she will forget it betore 
it can be put in practice. A pyramid of climbing- 
roses is very easily constructed, however, by placing iron 
er wooden stakes twelve feet high, so that they gradu- 
ally approach each other at the top, with climbing-roses 
trained over them ; simple enough. 

** Mrs. D. S. B.”—The Victorines, or, as we presume 
she means, the capes at Genin’s and Oakford’s, have 
collars of the same fur the present season. Charles the 
Fifth collars in ermine are also worn. 

“Mrs. J.”.—Many prefer cotton cloths dipped in 
melted beeswax for sealing sweatmeat jars; a cork is 
sometimes placed over it. It may not be uninteresting 
to know something of this useful household friend. Cork 
is nothing more or less than the bark of evergreen-oak, 
growing principally in Spain and other countries bor- 
dering the Mediterranean; in English gardens, it is only 
& curiosity. When the cork-tree is about fifteen years 
old, the bark has attained a thickness and quality suit- 
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able for manufacturing purposes; and, after stripping, 
a further growth of eight years produces a second crop, 
and so on, at intervals, for even ten or twelve-crops. 
The bark is stripped from the tree in places two inches 
in thickness, of considerable length, and of such width 
as to return the curved form of the trunk when it has 
been stripped. The bark-pealer or cutter makes a slit 
in the bark with a knife perpendicularly from the top 
of the trunk to the bottom; he makes another incision 
parallel to it, and at some distance from the former, 
and two shorter horizontal cuts at the top and bottom. 
For stripping off the piece thus isolated, he used a kind 
of knife with two handles and a curved blade. Some- 
times, after the cuts have been made, he leaves the tree 
to throw off the bark by the spontaneous action of the 
vegetation within the trunk. The detached pieces are 
soaked in water, and are placed over a fire when nearly 
dry; they are, in fact, scorched a little on both sides, 
and acquire a somewhat more compact texture by this 
scorching. In order to get rid of the curvature, and 
bring them flat, they are pressed down with weights 
while yet hot. 
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NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS, 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, 
the Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter 
execute commissions for any who may desire it, with 
the charge of a small percentage for the time and re- 
search required. Spring and autumn bonnets, maie- 
rials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, hair-work, wor- 
steds, children’s wardrobes, Rapp’s gold pens, mantillas, 
and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to economy, 
as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded by 
express to any part of the country. For the last, dis- 
tinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expendi- 
ture, to be addressed lo the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Edilor nor Publisher will be ac- 
countable for losses that may occur in remitting, 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompa- 
nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much depends in choice. 
Dress goods from Levy’s or Evans & Co.’s; cloaks, man- 
tillas, or talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 Canal Street, New 
York; bonnets from T. White & Co.’s; jewelry from 
Warden’s or Caldwell’s, Philadelphia, 

AVhen goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be 
taken back. When the goods are sent, the transaction 
must be considered final. 

DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE 

FOR DECEMBER, 


Fig. 1st.—Home dress of Sevres blue poplin; skirt full 
and plain. Jacket of deep blue velvet, closed from the 
throat to the basque. Sleeves as described in a late 
fashion article, open from the shoulder to the wrist, 
where a turned-up cuff, just admits the flounce of the 
long puffed undersleeve to fall below it. Undersleeves 
and collar of richly worked cambric. Hair aressed with 
a pale green sprout, or band passing through the side 
bandeaux, which are rolled forward. 

Fig. 2d.—Child’s dress of green cashmere; small gypsy 
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paletot of gray cloth, with parallel rows of pink moire 
galloon. Drawn bonnet of white *satin and narrow 
blonde, Inside cap of blonde, with pink rosebuds. 


NEW MANTLES. 


Fig. 34.—The Arctic, a talma of velvet any dark rich 
shade, covered with a netting of rich silk cord, termi- 
nating around the edge in tassels, the whole garment 
finished by a heavy fringe. 

Fig. 4th.—The Alice Maud, heavy carriage mantle of 
velvet or moire, plaited full and closely into a square 
yoke. It has a mixed trimming of galloon and fringe, 
and is a very showy stylish garment. 

CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILA- 

DELPHIA FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 


THERE are so many passing novelties, that we 
scarcely know how to make a selection. 

Winter bonnets and cloaks are the great point this 
month. The cloaks we entered into fully in our last, 
giving direct French styles, Brodie’s original and im- 
ported designs. We shall have more on this subject 
the ensuing month, when a change from mantles to 
heavier cloaks takes place with us, although at the 
South velvet and moire are heavy enough for the depth 
of the season. 

Shawls are perhaps the most economical wraps, for 
those who cannot afford to change every year, or do not 
care to follow out all the changes of fashion. A bhand- 
some shaw! is almost as good an investment as silver; 
if properly kept and cared for, it may last from mother 
to daughter; and among fashionable and wealthy 
people, a cashmere is considered as valuable and 
acceptable a legacy as diamonds or lace. We know 
this doetrine is contrary to the common American 
fashion of novelty and change; but see whether is it 
better to expend from ten to twenty dollars a year for 
mantillas, which are worthless as soon as the shape 
goes out of fashion, or the silk is faded or tarnished ; or 
to lay aside a certain sum, and purchase a French 
cashmere, if India cannot be afforded, or is not cared 
for, at a cost of twenty or twenty-five, or even a hun- 
dred dollars, that will last you a lifetime, and be again 
the fashion in your daughter’s day. For young girls, 
the plain centred, India bordered cashmere shawls, 
costing from eight to fifteen dollars, are much in 
demand. They come in the most delicate colors; 
white, pale blue, green, lavender, etc.; or in the most 
brilliant, as crimson, currant color, and Sevres blue. 
Gold-bordered shawls and scarfs are a more transient 
fashion, they are exceedingly showy, and for tMat 
reason generally popular. Highland shawls, of the 
softest texture and most brilliant plaids, are to be worn 
in their place as much asever, The most fashionable 
women wear them for carriage and travelling wraps, 
and we recommend them as suitable and comfortable, 
for any moderate wear in the country, where greater 
warmth’and less show are advisable—for church, drives, 
and even calls. We do not consider the more elegant 
ones unsuitable, especially for tall school-girls, who 
would outgrow a cloak in one season, be it ever so 
elegant. 

Winter bonnets make their appearance in our north 
ern cities at Christmas; many put them on before, but 
those who have good fall bonnets, and who like to have 
fresh toilets through the winter, reserve the dress hat 
until the holidays. The peculiarity of their style the 





present season,.is the different novelties in the arrange- 
ment of the trimmifig, outside and inside the brim. It 
is still mixed blonde, flowers, plumes, coques of ribbon, 
and black velvet, all being seen on the same hat, with- 
out a painful overloading, when delicately and artistic- 
ally managed, thouch of course the greatest taste and 
skill are required. For instance, it was once considered 
sufficient to have a half wreath of flowers on each side 
of the face, set into a fold of blonde not to soften it. 
One of the most tasteful bonnets we have seen—and 
here let us say that Genin’s bonnets are even improved 
in style the present season, and will soon be as world 
renowned as his masculine head-gear—there is first a 
deep fall of blonde, almost touching the shoulders, d Ja 
voile, which, though placed on the outside, is seen in 
front, and gives a softness to the whole interior arrange- 
ment. The indispensable blonde cap is slightly full, a 
flat bow of narrow black velvet ribbon, without ends, 
is placed exactly in the centre, over the forehead. On 
the right, one small and one large blush rose fully 
blown, without foliage, are placed high up and close 
together; two large cnes lower down, separated by a 
fold or so of blonde. On the other side is a knot, and 
three or four ends of velvet ribbon, falling from the 
height of the chéek, below the brim, and of different 
lengths, having an effect something like the plume de 
coque, worn or the outside of bonnets, several seasons 
ago. 

Still plainer bonnets are not less fashionable, and it 
would be folly for a young girl, or a person of limited 
means, whose entire dress did not correspond in rieh- 
ness, to appee* ‘sa a bonnet of this description from 
Lawson’s, Wharton’s, Genin’s, or Malherbes. 

Our French advices speak of a new style of straw 
blonde, which is considered beautiful as well as novel. 
Madame Plé Hosain, one of the best Parisian authorities, 
claims the honor of invention, and exuibited @ cage of 
bonnets manufactured of the same. It is made from 
the fibres of aloes, woven and worked with the needle. 
The bonnets have the effect of transparent straws, and 
are lined with colored silk. The aloes blondes are 
said to be extremely becoming to the face, and are now 
made of all shades, so as to be used in the trimming of 
dark velvet and taffeta bonnets the present season. 

In mentioning rich dress stuffs the past month, we 
neglected to say that plain taffetas, merinos and cash- 
meres of every shade, will be worn as much as ever. 
Arich brown, neither bordering on cinnamon nor fawn, 
is the most stylish shade; a deep coffee-color, so to 
speak. In silk, we have seen this trimmed with narrow 
and wide black velvets; the skirt in three or five 
flounces. Walking-dresses are also buttoned down the 
front of the skirt, so as to form a continuous row from 
the throat to the hem of the skirt. This is a good style 
for plain cashmeres and merinos. Some plain silks are 
made with a velvet ribbon sewn flat, on éach breadth- 
seam of the skirt; it may be from half an inch to an 
inch in width, and is especially suited to a short stout 
figure, which will not bear flounces; the corsage, or 
basque should be trimmed with the same moire ribbons, 
and are used in place of velvet by many, and come 
of any shade. Seen in the immense windows of Broad- 
way shops, the richer silkg, cashmeres, mousselines, 
and even chintzes, have the appearance of rich ribbons 
sewn together; in stripes, plain colors and textures, 
alternating with stripes, checques, and figures of the 
greatest variety of patterns and gorgeousness of color- 
ing. FASHION. 














